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WHEN DRAINAGE IS NEEDED. | 


FIAWO KINDS of soils 








: need draining; those 
"> that have too much 
water, and those that are 
too shallow. The signs of 
‘poor drainage are obvious. 
‘Swamps, marshes, mead- 
‘ows and all other low lands 
on which water stands for 
ny considerable time may 
drained, provided there 

is fall enough to secure an 
Sutlet. These low lands 
May be those which collect 
guriace drainage, or see- 
pag from nearby higher 
and; or they may be lands 
‘Mhat are regularly flooded 
by fresh water or by tides, 
m land which dries out 
‘lowly in spring, making 
the working and growing 
ason shorter, or on which 
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| water stands for a long 
time after heavy rains, 





STUDENTS AT STATE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, MAGNOLIA, ARK., LAYING TILES FOR UNDER-DRAINAGE. 











‘Needs to be drained. If 
water oozes into the furrow, the soil is too wet for good farming. 
_ The kind of plants that take possession of a field, before it is 
broken up or after it has been laid down in sod, or after it has been 
‘Meglected for a year or more, are usually a reliable index to its need 
of drainage. If bog and water-loving plants become established here 
/and there, especially sedges, rushes and mosses, the soil is too wet. 
‘Certain spots in the field, usually the lowest places, will indicate their 
‘need of drainage in this way, altho most of the field is all right. 

All or these surface indications, however, should be supplement- 
or verified by an examination of the water-table. Dig a hole in the 
‘field from four to six feet deep. If water stands in this hole within 
three feet of. the surface or less, during most of the growing season, 

is quite certain that the roots of cultivated plants do not find 
enough room. air and warmth in that soil to produce the largest crops, 
-The growth of the crops themselves supplies evidence. On poorly 
drained soils the plants start slowly, look sickly and stunted, and 
‘Mever make the profitable growth of neighboring plants on well- 
‘drained soil. Within the boundaries of one field there are often both 
p well-drained and poorly drained places. 

There is another class of soils—those that are shallow—that are 
‘improved by being drained, but these are not too wet, except for short 
‘periods. First, there are the soils that have a hard-pan close to the 
Surface, perhaps within one to three feet. This hard-pan may be a 
Stratum of rock, but more often it is a layer of stiff and. impervious 
lay. The rock hard-pan cannot be improved, but the clay hard-pan 
(Can. Water cannot readily penetrate it. It is like the bottom of a 
‘Shallow pan; when a heavy rain comes, the pan soon fills and over- 
flows, making surface water. This can escape by surface drainage or 
‘by evaporation. But such a soil quickly dries out and suffers in a 
drouth, because it has so little depth. What is needed is to deepen 
the soil so that it will hold more water. 





Still another type of soils—those poor in texture—is often greatly 
benefited by being drained. These are mostly the clayey soils that 
get hard, lumpy and unmanageable when dry, and sticky when wet. 
They are not what would be called wet soils, neither are they shallow, 
but they are not mellow aad they run to extremes, either very dry or 
very wet. It is impossible to work them early in spring. Heavy 
rains put them in such a condition that they cannot be cultivated: for 
several days after the crops begin to need tilling. The surface bakes 
and cracks. Such soils are improved by plowing under a green-ma- 
nuring crop, by under-drainage, or by both, In many cases the addi- 
tion of humus is sufficient to bring the soil into good heart; in ex- 
treme cases under-drainage must be called to the aid of humus.—Dr. 
S. W. Fletcher in ‘‘Soils.’’ 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








‘Which Direction Should Furrows Run? 


THERE any benefit in running furrows any 
particular direction, or to any special point of 
‘the compass? I have been told they should 
yun east and west where practicable.”’ 

1 ere winter crops are sowed or planted and 
e ground left rough, some value may come from 
ng the furrows so as to protect the plants 
cold, as far as this is possible. If we assume 
north winds are coldest, then it is quite possi- 
that plants may be protected if the furrows 
run east and west. For instance, cabbage 
mts set on the South side of a furrow running 
and west might receive considerable protec- 
and oats planted by the open-furrow method 
probably also be less exposed by running 
furrows east and west than by running 
north and south. There may also be other 
ns, but when crops are not planted, or when 
plowing is done in the summer, other consid- 
ations, such as the lay of the land and its ten- 
ency to wash, might easily outweigh these. 


> 





a Pure-Bred Pig’ and Then Stay in 
- the Business. 


THE South had continued to increase its hog 
crop, instead of becoming discouraged about 
eighteen months or a year ago, because of 
ghtly lower prices and the ravages of cholera 

other troubles, what a rich harvest she could 
ve made this fall, with hogs selling at from 

to nine cents a pound, liveweight, on the 

6 hog markets. 

“This illustrates a fact in stock raising which 
fas well established long years ago, that the man 
is to make money out of the business must 
sep at it through seasons of discouragement as 
fell as in seasons of high prices. There is only 
e@ really correct and safe and successful way to 
hise hogs, and that is to produce a good crop, 
—all-that can be fed economically,—every year. 
ith our knowledge of how to prevent cholera 
nd our abundance of good grazing crops the 
uth should never buy a pound of hog meat 
Jard. 
-Start now, and keep everlastingly at it. Buy a 
d pure-bred boar and a few sows—pure-bred 
f grade—but before you do so, not only learn 
ow to feed and care for hogs by more study, but 
pare to feed them economically. A hog that 
® not fed at all is not much more profitable than 
fed only on corn at a dollar a bushel. Pre- 
e to feed the hogs properly, and then never 
fail to raise a good crop every year. A good crop 
mnot be raised without a good pure-bred boar. 





; Why the Interest in Drainage Has 
’ Been Small. 





ILE drainage, while more needed in the 
South than in sections of less rainfall, has 
received less attention here. While land 
Was selling for $10 to $25 an acre, it was 
ly to talk to the average man about spending 
5 or $30 an acre to tile drain it. It mattered 
Mot that this investment would increase the true 
Value of the land seven-fold—that land worth less 
than $10 an acre might be made worth more than 
00 an acre when drained—the average man 
Will not spend $25 an acre to drain ten or fifteen- 
Olar land. 
> Other reasons why tile drainage has not been 
More generally practiced are: (1) Our farmers 
ve generally been too poor; (2) they have not 
“20wn how to do the work, and there has been 
‘BO one available to show them; (3) not knowing 
w to do the work, some of that done has proved 
Msatisfactory; (4) there has been little demand 
, r tile, consequently few tile are made in the 
Mouth, and they must be shipped for too long 
|Mistance, at too high freight rates; (5) in many 
wases, large ditches, or suitable outlets must first 
/8€ made, into which to empty the tile drains, and 
these have only recently begun to be made under 
Wiser drainage laws. 
But the interest in tile drainage is increasing; 
t as rapidly as it should, for too much cannot 
Said regarding the necessity for it, and its 


great value, but the increasing prices of lands, 
the establishing of drainage districts for the dig- 
ging of large outlets, the establishing of tile fac- 
tories, ete., are all working together to bring 
about this much needed improvement. 





What Soils Do Not Need Deep Plowing. 


T THERE any kind of land that would not be 





benefited by deep plowing in the fall? If so, 
what kind?”’ 

If there is any sort of land that would not be 
benefited by. deep plowing in the fall, it would 
probably be land with a loose or sandy subsoil. 
If the land is sandy, and there is nothing to turn 
under to mix with the sand, or to make a deeper 
soil, we can see little if any advantage in plowing 
such land deep at any time. If, however, an 
abundance of vegetable matter can be plowed 
under, we believe practically any sort of land will 
be benefited by deep plowing in the fall. When 
the subsoil is close, or, being clay, contains min- 
eral plant foods in considerable quantities, then 
we believe it will be benefited by at least moder- 
ately deep plowing in the fall even tho no vege- 
table matter be plowed under. 

Of course, fall plowing may cause the land to 
wash more, and even tho the land be plowed deep, 
if the water is sufficient, it may wash badly. But 
a soil that washes will require much more water 
to move the loose soil when plowed deep than 
when plowed shallow. There may fall water 
enough to move a soil twelve inches deep, but it 
is certain that it will take a much lighter rainfall 
to move a soil three inches deep. 

In general, we believe all soils are benefited by 
deep plowing in the fall, provided the soil is not 
washed away by the winter rains; but with sandy 
soils, the benefits will be small, unless vegetation 
is plowed under to mix with the sand newly turned 
up and make a soil something like the top soil for 
the full depth it is plowed. 





Cottonseed and Cottonseed Meal for 
Dairy Cows. 


E HAVE no oil mill in our town from 

W which to buy cottonseed meal, but we have 

a gin from which I can buy cottonseed at 

twenty-five cents a bushel. At what price for seed 

will it be best to buy seed and feed to milk cows, 
rather than buy cottonseed hulls and meal?” 

Based on the average results of numerous feed- 
ing trials one pound of cottonseed meal is equal 
in feeding value to about 1.55 pounds of cotton- 
seed. This means that cottonseed at twenty-five 
cents a bushel are as cheap for feeding as cotton- 
seed meal at $23.25 per ton. 

But there is another matter that cannot be lost 
sight of when the feeding of cottonseed or its 
products to dairy cows is considered. When more 
than four or five pounds of either cottonseed or 
cottonseed meal is fed in winter, the butter is apt 
to be reduced in quality. In summer, when the 
cows get silage, these, or even slightly larger 
amounts of seed or meal may be fed without 
injury to the quality of the butter; in fact, in 
summer the quality is likely to be improved, but 
these are about the limits to which seed or meal 
should be fed to milk cows. 

Since four or five pounds of seed is about as 
much as may be fed to an average cow per day 
without injury to the quality of the butter and 
without danger of causing the cow to ‘“scour,”’ 
the advantage is on the side of the meal when it 
is desired to make as large a portion of the ration 
as practicable from these products. About as 
many pounds of one as of the other may be safely 
fed, but four or five pounds of meal is equal in 
feeding value to 6.2 pounds, or 7.75 pounds cot- 
tonseed, which is a larger amount of seed than 
can usually be fed to dairy cows with the best 
results. 

Cottonseed hulls are fairly good to make up a 
part of the roughness, when they can be pur- 
chased at the right price; but it is doubtful if a 
Virginia feeder can afford to buy hulls, because 
of the increase in price, which will be added by 
transportation charges. This will depend on the 
price of other roughness as compared with that 
of hulls. If our reader will give the local market 


prices of hulls and hays, we can then give an opin- 
ion as to whether he should buy hulls. It is safe 
to state, however, that he can produce silage 
cheaper than he can buy hulls, and it is also 
likely that he can produce the dry roughage 
necessary to feed with the silage cheaper than he 
can buy hulls. 





Some Fertilizer Prices. 


$26.50 a ton for twelve bags of 8-3-3 fer- 
tilizer, $22.50 a ton for sixteen bags of 
8-2-2 goods, and $16 a ton for four bags of kainit. 
The fertilizer was purchased in lots of from seven 
to nine sacks at a time, and on a credit or time 
basis. The purchaser thinks the prices too high 
and wants our opinion. 
If we estimate the value of nitrogen at 20 cents 
a pound, potash at 5% cents, and phosphoric acid 
at 4% cents a pound, in mixed fertilizers, and 
potash at five cents a pound in kainit, laid down 
at the merchant’s store they would cost him— 


N READER says his merchant charged him 


22.50 a ton for 8-3-3 goods, 
$17.40 a ton for 8-2-2 goods, 
$12.50 a ton for kainit. 


On this basis, the merchant’s profit, risks, and 
interest on his money invested, must be covered 
by $4 per ton on the 8-3-3 fertilizer, $5.10 a ton 
on the 8-2-2 goods, and $2.50 a ton on the kainit. 
Is this too large a profit? I do not believe it is, 
and do not believe the merchant can do business 
on less. 

If the merchant bought in large quantities and 
had favorable freight rates he may have bought 
the fertilizers for less than we have estimated, 
but of this we have no way of judging. If the 
fertilizers cost the merchant more than we have 
estimated, his profits were, of course, less. If 
the purchaser had paid cash, he could have bought 
cheaper, because the merchant can afford to sell 
cheaper for cash; but if the farmer cannot buy 
for cash, it is his misfortune. If our friend had 
used larger quantities, or even in this case, he 
might have saved something by mixing his own 
fertilizers, but for the small amount used, bought 
on time, the prices do not seem unreasonably 
high. 


The Feeding Value of Potatoes. 


Wis is the feeding value of potatoes? It 
is currently stated in my section that pota- 
toes will produce kidney worms, and for 
that reason are dangerous to feed to hogs? Is 
this true?”’ 

We assume that by ‘‘potatoes’”’ our correspond- 
ent means sweet potatoes. In the following table 
Wwe give the analysis of sweet potatoes and Irish 
potatoes, and corn, and corn silage for purposes 
of comparison: 
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It is generally estimated that one bushel of corn 
is worth about four bushels of Irish potatoes for 
feeding hogs. The sweet potato is not quite so 
rich in protein, but is much richer in nitroger 
free extract or carbohydrates (starches ana 
sugars). Possibly 3% bushels of sweet potatoes 
may be equal to one bushel of corn for feeding 
hogs. Sweet potatoes, however, will be most 
valuable for feeding when they constitute only a 
part of the ration, probably about one-fourth or 
one-third, and certainly not over one-half. They 
should be fed in connection with soy beans, cow- 
peas, peanuts, velvet beans, wheat shorts, or with 
a mixture of one part tankage to six parts of corn. 

Feeding sweet potatoes does not produce kid- 
ney worms. The only way the feeding of potatoes 
could bring about infestation with kidney worms 
is by serving as a carrier of the small young (em- 
bryo) worms. The life history of the worm has 
never been clearly and fully established, but it 
is reasonably certain that infection enters the 
hog with his feed. The hog rooting in the ground 
is likely to pick up infection wherever it exists; 
but there is no evidence, so far as we know, to 
justify the statement that hogs eating or rooting 
sweet potatoes are any more likely to pick up 
kidney worms than those rooting or eating other 
crops gathered from the ground. 





What Professor 
Massey Says 














ASPALUM dilatatum is doubtless a good grass 
4 for the South, but for hay I would prefer a 
mixture of the tall meadow oats grass and tall 
meadow fescue. Have any of our readers had any 
experience with Paspalum platycaule, the carpet 
grass, as a permanent pasture grass? It looks as 
tho it should be good, but I have never grown it. 





HY should not the South be the real Corn 

Belt? Whenever a Southern Farmer makes 
an effort to produce a specially large crop, he gen- 
erally beats the country in the product, not only 
because of the longer season and greater rainfall, 
but because the prolific varieties grown, which 
demand this longer season, will make more corn 
an acre than the varieties grown North. If all 
the Southern lands were farmed in a systematic 
way, the South would rapidly become the Corn 
Belt without growing any less cotton, tho making 
it on a smaller area and with greater profit. 





LEASE tell me who makes the Thomas phos- 

phate.’”’? Thomas phosphate is the pulverized 
slag from the basic process of making steel. Lime 
is used in the separation of the phosphorus from 
the iron ore. Thomas phosphate is mainly import- 
ed from Europe as the ores there have more phos- 
phorus than ours. It varies from about 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent in phosphoric acid, and the price 
varies accordingly. It is made, therefore, at every 
basic steel furnace abroad, and is imported free 
of duty to this country. It carries with it a con- 
siderable percentage of lime, and the phosphoric 
acid is not so quickly available as that in acid 
phosphate. But used on land abounding in vege- 
table decay, it will soon become available. The 
lime in it to some extent tends to sweeten an 
acid ‘soil. 





R. BUTLER is right in saying that Novem- 

ber is too late for sowing oats in the South. 
In fact, in the upper South, in southern 
Virginia and North Carolina and Maryland, Sep- 
tember is the best time for sowing oats, and fur- 
ther south the oats crop should be in the ground 
by the middle of October. A great part of the 
winter-killing of oats is due to imperfect prepara- 
tion of the soil. Oats sown on rough lumpy 
ground will get damaged more than those sown 
on land that has been disked over both ways till 
fine, and has been tramped and compacted by 
teams. <A well settled soil with the surface made 
as fine as practicable is best for all winter grain 
crops, and with such preparation, I had rather 
put in oats with the drill than to undertake the 
troublesome method of sowing in open furrows. 





NE great need in the South is more cattle to 
feed, and better ones, and the clearing out 

of the ticks. Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, the 
banner farming county of the whole Eastern 
States, feeds 40,000 beeves every winter. Now, 
if these farmers can afford to feed beeves on the 
product of land worth from $150 to $250 an acre, 
how much more could the Southern farmers feed 
in winter, from products of cheaper land and ina 
milder climate, where the great expensive barns 
of Lancaster County are not needed? The Penn- 
sylvania German farmers are a thrifty race, and 
no people on earth have a greater admiration for 
a good coat of manure on the land. And they get 
it there, too, and have kept up and increased the 
product of their land wonderfully, and with small 
use of commercial fertilizers. They have learned 
that with most crops it pays better to feed and sell 
the resulting products than to sell the raw product. 





WANT to try some of the English broad or 

horse beans, and would like to have informa- 
tion in regard to them. Will it pay to ship to the 
Northern markets?’ I have planted these beans 
in Raleigh in January and had them come in green 
at same time with the green peas in spring. I 
would plant them in rows wide enough for culti- 
vation and place the seed about ten inches apart 
in the rows. They should be stuck in eye down 
by hand and not laid flat. They are very hardy, 
but I do not know that there is any demand for 
them in the North. The Italians and other for- 
eign people would probably like to “get them, but 
they are rarely seen on any of our markets, and 
only an experiment would show if they would sell. 
The time to use them is when well filled, like 
lima beans. They are far inferior to lima beans, 
too. 





ROM Southeast Virginia: ‘‘Last winter we lost 
nearly all our cabbage plants. Is there any 
way we can protect them?”’ There was an unusual 


loss of cabbage and lettuce plants last winter, 
which was the hardest in 50 years here, and I lost 
most of mine, too. As you seem to want to winter 
plants for spring sales the best way will be to set 
the plants thickly in frames and cover them with 
cotton cloth in very cold weather, but never till 
the mercury goes down below 25, for there will be 
no damage at that temperature. The plants should 
be set deep enough to cover the stems, and about 
two or three inches apart in the frames. For win- 
tering over for the spring crop, I make sharp 
ridges east and west and set the plants on the 
north side of the ridges low down and deep enough 
to cover the entire stem. Most growers in the 
South set on the south side, and the morning sun 
will damage them when frozen, and the warm 
spells will excite them into growth, and the re- 
turn of cold will often kill them. 





HOSE who have never grown chard, should 

certainly sow some next spring. Mine is the 
variety known as Lucullus, and it is the best of 
all varieties. The leaf-stalks, which are the main 
part eaten, are long and boil very tender and 
sweet. I tried to get a grocer to take some, 
bunched like rhubarb, but he said that people do 
not know anything about it and would take turnip 
greens in preference. Now turnip tops are not 
bad greens, but they are not in it with chard. 
The leaf-stalks of ¢he chard boil as tender as 
cauliflower, and have a sweetness all their own. 
Chard, too, will be in use till about Christmas, 
and if the winter is not too severe will winter 
over. But it is usually better to plant a row or 
two of the seed in spring. The leaves can be 
pulled all summer, and in the hot weather when 
spinach cannot be had, the leaf blades can be 
cooked for greens and can hardly be distinguished 
from spinach. Try some chard by all means, and 
get seed of the Lucullus variety, and after the 
asparagus is over in the spring, the leaf-stalks 
are boiled like asparagus and come in very nicely. 

& 





Material for Under-Drainage Within Reach 
of All. 


HAT we need in the soil for the success of 
W crops is not water but moist air—that is, 
air penetrating the soil, every particle of 
which retains a slight film of moisture. With 
water standing too near the surface, the air is 
shut out, and the soil is made cold, for plants need 
a proper amount of heat suited to each crop, and 
the oxygen of the air penetrating the soil is essen- 
tial to the life of the roots. Hence if water stands 
permanently too near the surface, the rainfall 
cannot sink rapidly into the soil and the surface 
gets flooded. 

Hence, in such soils it is necessary to sink the 
water level in the soil down to a safe distance 
from the surface. Open ditches certainly have 
some effect, but as commonly constructed, with a 
ridge of the earth thrown out, stopping the flow 
from the surface into the ditch, they are a very 
ineffective means for drainage. Open ditches 
would be more effective if the banks were made 
with a general slope to the ditch and the space 
between the ditches plowed to a slight ridge in 
the middle, thus making a series of ridges across 
the field. But even this mainly takes care of the 
immediate fall on the surface and does very little 
towards the lowering of the permanent water-table 
in the soil. Then, too, open ditches, with a turn- 
ing row on each side, become the nurseries of all 
sorts of weeds and foul growth, and the harbor 
for insects in winter, to damage the crops the fol- 
lowing season. They make cultivation more diffi- 
cult and expensive, and if the space between is 
plowed, as it is very commonly done, round and 
round from the outside, the middle of the cut 
soon becomes a basin to hold water and keep it 
from getting into the ditches. 

* * * 


The only effective way to drain land is by taking 
the water from under the surface deep enough to 
make a general lowering of the height in which 
water would naturally stand permanently in the 
soil. Taking the standing water down lower lets 
the air to the soil and warms it up, and if accom- 
panied by deep plowing enables the land to rid 
itself rapidly of the rainfall by giving it a chance 
to sink into the earth. Then capillary attraction 
will bring the moisture for coating the particles 
of the soil, and we have the needed moist air in- 
stead of standing water. On low, flat lands, where 
the water-table is too near the surface, under- 
drains are essential, and even on our red clay hills 
under-drains may play a very important function. 

* * & 

The trouble with the hills is that the rain waters 
may get away too fast, and what is important in 
their improvement, is to retain more of the rain 
to ward off the effects of the drouths that are be- 
coming more and more frequent. With the shal- 
low plowing common on the hills, our summer 
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floods must go down hill, since the rain Cannot 
sink into the hard clay below, and if the Tainfalj 
is heavy, the shallow-plowed surface gets into g 
semi-liquid state and goes down hiil with the 
water, and a gall or a gully is the result, 

The effort to stop this by the old-time terrags 
bank with its weed growth, and its ditch behing 
to carry the water off, is a poor makeshift, and 
the ditch often becomes a gully, and the land jg 
still robbed of the water that should be Kept in 
it. The shallow-plowed surface soon dries out ang 
there is little moisture left in the clay below to 
supply any capillary moisture. 

The broad Mangum terrace bank is c¢ rtainly ay 
improvement, as it aims to spread the water out 
above the terrace, and not to run it in a narpoy 
ditch, while it gets rid of the lines of grass and 
weeds on the old narrow terraces. But any terrace 
is needed only as a last resort to atone for shalloy 
plowing. What we need on our red Clay hills jg 
to retain the rainfall deeply in the soil, Deep 
plowing will go a long way towards doing this 
A hillside plowed weil and subsoiled till there js 
sixteen inches of loose soil and subsoil, and the 
rainfall kept spread out by level cultivation, ang 
no valleys made to gather a head of water, wil 
rarely wash disastrously, if the soil is kept wel 
supplied with organic decay, and a cover crop 
always at hand to turn under for a hoed crop, 

Then, if in addition to the deep plowing, there 
are lines of tiles taking the place of the terrace 
lines around the hillside, we will have not only 
the very best protection against washing, but the 
best protection against drouths that are so dan- 
aging to crops on the hills. 

* * 

Earthen tiles are doubtless the best and most 
permanent of under-drains either for the lowlands 
or the hills. But tiles are often beyond the reach 
of the farmer, and some cheaper home-made sub- 
stitute can often be made to answer until tiles can 
be afforded. The sooner you under-drain your 
land in some way the sooner you will be enabled 
to do the work in the best manner. 


Where one has hills covered with broken rocks, 
these can be made into very effective drains, if 
properly used. Many years ago I had a spring 
that had been used within the memory of anyone 
living. But all at once the surface above the 
spring became flooded and the spring weak. On 
digging down, I found that what had been used 
for sO many years as a spring was only the outlet 
of a stone drain and that the real spring was a 
hundred yards further up the hill. No one could 
remember when the drain was made, as the place 
was a very old one, but that drain had been 
working for nearly a hundred years so far as we 
could ascertain. A stone drain can be made by 
setting rocks on each side of the ditch and placing 
larger rocks on as a cover and then filling in with 
small broken rocks. These drains can be made 
very effective on hill slopes where the ditches can 
be made deep, and on low lands, too, where a good 
fall can be had for a deep ditch. But one im- 
portant point, not only with these, but with 
tiles, is that the bottom of the ‘ditch shall have 
a regular and uniform fall and that there are no 
sags in it to collect sand and silt to choke the 
drain. Rock drains are the best possible substi- 
tute for tiles, and if well made are very lasting. 


I have also seen very effective under-drains 
made by making long boxes with stuff six inches 
wide, nailed together, breaking joints all the way. 
The water will get into them all right thru the 
cracks, and I know of such drains that have beet 
in use in North Carolina for far more than twenty 
years, for lumber will rarely decay much whet 
buried deeply in the soil and always kept wet. 

Then there is another form of under-drain that 
I have used with success. I had, nearly thirty 
years ago, a cove on a river bottom surrounded by 
steep hills. It was very wet and covered with wil 
lows. I had the willows grubbed out, and cut 4 
ditch all around next the foot of the hills to cut 
off the springs. From this ditch I took other 
ditches running straight to the river where, where 
[I had a fine fall. I then cut and skinned pine 
poles from the thicket and laid two in the ditch, 
side by side, with a space between. A larger pole 
was laid on top so as to form a drain. Then pine 
straw was packed in to keep the earth from set- 
tling into the drain and the ditches were filled. 
This was, as I have said, nearly thirty years ag0, 
and the last time I saw that piece of land it had 
a splendid growth of red clover on it, twenty years 
after the poles were laid, and I have no doubt 
that the land is still drained. Now almost anyone 
can get pine poles, and they wiil make drains that 
will enable you to clear out the unsightly ditch 
banks. 





There is nothing in country life that cannot be 
overcome by application of thought and labor 
and it is this overcoming that makes life worth 
the while.—E. P. Powell. 
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ONE WAY TO CHECK THE BIG GULLIES. 








Illustrations Which Show Clearly How the Method Outlined 
Last Week by Professor Sherwin Will Work. 

AST week we printed an inter- paper and see just how the whole 
L esting article by Prof. M. E. 
Sherwin on “How I Can Keep My 
Farm From Washing Away. This 


week we are glad to be able to give 


thing works. 

The essential feature of the plan, 
it will be remembered, 
ing of 


was the build- 


an earth dam across the 
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Cleax stones from stveam bed and temp seft . 
earth Foumby avouad and yndex pipe 


HOW THE DAM AND OUTLET 


Set pipe curve on hn 
ped of stones. 


ARE FIXED. 


g just what gully to be stopped, and the placing 
doing, above this dam of a vertical sewer 


some illustrations showin 
Prof. Sherwin contemplates 








CARRYING AWAY THE BEST OF THE FIELD. 


horizontal 
the surplus 


pipe connecting with 
lengths below to carry 


the plan has worked on 
some Western farms. We regret that 











THE JOB PARTIALLY DONE. 


the sediment had 
The first illustra- 


we did not have these pictures last water 
week, but they ought to be just as been 


away after 
deposited. 














A RECLAIMED FIELD. 


Valuable this week, and anyone in- tion makes clear how this pipe is 
terésted can take up his last week’s placed and why-the sediment brought 


down by the water in the gully will 
largely be left above the dam. 

The second picture shows a gully 
of the type which can successfully 
be handled by this method. If left 
alone, these great gullies are likely 
to widen all the time and to carry 
away more soil than the farmer can 
replace. 

The third picture shows the upper 
side of a dam with the sewer pipe 
outlet and the partially filled gully. 

The fourth picture shows, not very 
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clearly, a dam as seen from below and 
above it a corn field, with rank corn, 
where once was a destructive gully. 

These pictures are all reproduced 





thru the courtesy of the Southern 
Sewer Pipe Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


We are inclined to believe that this 
method of stopping big gullies can 
be used to advantage by many of our 
farmers, and we shall be glad to 
have reports from any who may try it. 








THAT LITTLE WET SPOT ON YOUR FARM. 


You Can Drain It This Winter and Make It Yield 50 per cent 


More, Even if You Have L 


By A. L. French, Ro 


HE DRAINAGE of land has re- 
ceived the attention of 
thoughtful agriculturists for 
hundreds of years, and good drain- 
age is recognized as the basis upon 
which to build a permanently profi- 


table, money-making, farming busi- 
ness. The South has been a coun- 
try of vast holdings of farm lands, 


and the need of making every indi- 
vidual acre give a good account of 
itself has not seemed a pressing mat- 
ter until within recent years, when 
labor and land have risen to greater 
height than ever before in the his- 
tory of our section. 

However, all will admit that to 
make every acre, upon which taxes 
is paid, do its very best within reas- 
sonable bounds, is—when we consid- 
er the matter from a strictly busi- 
ness standpoint—the reasonable 
thing to do. Surface drainage has 
its proper place to fill in the great 
scheme of soil reclamation, but I am 
of the opinion that—taking the coun- 
try over—we have been in too great 
haste to get the water back to the 
sea, after it has fallen on the land. 
This haste has caused floods that 
have done millions of dollars dam- 
age; has caused a loss of millions of 
dollars to the individual farmer, by 
the washing of vegetable matter and 
plant food out of his soil, and I be- 
lieve the day is dawning, when men 
all over the world will earnestly en- 
deavor to retain in the soil far more 
of our annual rainfall. Storage res- 
ervoirs will be built in the near fu- 
ture, that will restrain, until needed 


for irrigation purposes, billions of 
barrels of water. - Forests will be 
planted upon the mountain sides, 


that will aid greatly in the absorp- 
tion of water by the land on which 
that water falls. 

But far and, away the most effect- 
ive means we will ever have for the 
controlling of water fall is under- 
drainage. It would be hardly pos- 
sible to figure how many barrels of 
water could be retained in the soils 
of the South, were all the acres of 
arable land under-drained to a 
depth of three feet. This water is 
needed sometime during practically 
every year, to tide crops over drouthy 
periods; and the loss that the coun- 
try suffers from flood waters— 
broken hillsides, plant food and veg- 
etable matter loss, ete..— would with- 
in a very short time pay the cost of 
tiling every acre of land in our sec- 
tion, that would be benefitted by 
drainage. 

The work in the South has been 
well begun, and bids fair to assume 
rightful proportions within the 
years of the present generation, as 
there can be no manner of doubt 
about the interest our farmers are 
taking, in this matter of the perma- 
nent improvement of the fertility of 
their soils, and the saving of the ter- 
rible waste that comes from wash- 
ing. 

In all the upper sections of the 
South, and in many parts of the 
coast sections, under-drainage is a 
work that the individual farmer may 
carry on, and it does not matter if 
he is a poor man, he is yet in shape 


to do some under-drainage. 


ittle Capital to Work With. 


ute 2, Cascade, Va. 


At a recent farmers’ meeting, a 
friend called me to account for ad- 
vocating the hand digging of ditches 
for under-drains, hinting that I 
should have advocated power dig- 
ging. Now, I have traveled over 
some 300 counties of the South, and 
have met with and know the condi- 
tion of many thousands of our far- 
mers; and I have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that the hand digging of ditches 
is the only possible plan for them to 
follow until they have drained the 
small wet spots on their farms. When 
this has been done, and they are 
reaping the benefits that come from 
having made their potentially rich, 
but at the present time worthless 
pieces of land dependable, there will 
be time enough to talk of expensive 
power digging. 

We are obliged to take things as 
we find them, and not as we would 
like them to be, and the plain un- 
varnished truth is, that there are 
hundreds of thousands of farmers in 
the South who are not able at this 
time, to stand even the expense of the 
purchase of needed tile, to say noth- 
ing of incurring heavy extra expense 
for digging machinery. And yet 
these men nearly all have a reserve 
of capital that they have not in the 
past been drawing upon very largely 
during the winter months. I have 
reference, of course, to their mus- 
cular capital—a capital, by the way 
that no man need make light of—as 
this capital has enabled men all over 
our land to lay thousands of miles 
of under-drains, the benefits of which 
have taken them out of the poor 
farming class and placed them in the 
class of well-to-do farmers. 

This is the class of farmer that the 
writer is especially interested in help- 
ing. They are working hard, year 
after year, for an ordinary poor liv- 
ing; and their wives and children 
know little of the luxuries or com- 
forts of life. 


I want these men to know that, 
by the use of their muscular capital, 
they can, during the winter months, 
when other work on the farm is ata 
standstill—dig ditches through the 
wet spots of their farms and—if they 
cannot afford to purchase tile—can 
use poles or lumber, to construct the 
drains. By the time these drains 
give out, the increased returns from 
the reclaimed land will have been 
sufficient to enable the farmer to re- 
lay the drains with tile, and thus 
make of the drainage a permanent 
improvement, good for all time. 

I want to see the poor farmer of 
the South get to work this winter, 
bringing his sturdy manhood into 
use to free his family from the bond- 
age of poverty, that nearly always 
attends the working of an undepend- 


able soil. Every acre of water-sob- 
bed land that you under-drain this 
winter, will produce 50 per cent 


more crop next season than it would 
with the same cost of labor without 
the drainage. 

Don’t wait for anyone to do this 
work for you! Do it yourself. Hon- 
est, brain-directed hard work never 
hurt any man, and it has put many 
men on the road to prosperity. 
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HOW TO DO TILE DRAINING. 


Details of the Work Explained by a Man of Long Experience— 
Some Points the Beginner Needs to Remember. 


By J. C. Cowley, Wilson, N. C. 


published, and I hope will con- 

tinue to publish, some valuable 
articles on tile draining and their 
results, so I shall confine my few re- 
marks more particularly to telling 
how to do the work. 

After yeu have made up your mind 
to drain a piece of land, first, seek 
a proper and suitable outlet, which 
is all-important and something to be 
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about 12 feet past your first lateral 
or turnout, or sub-main. Make width 
of top to suit operator, for six-inch 
main about 15 inches, for four-inch 
main, about 12 inches, for three- 
inch about ten inches. Slant the 
sides of the drain with your first 
spading so as to continue the slant 
on each side to correspond to the 
depth of drain and size of pipe. 

This is called the first ‘‘bench,” 



































1—HOW LATERALS 


studied before and after the work 
is done. I will refer to this particu- 
lar point later on. Second, take a 
practical survey of the land to be 
drained, determine the location of the 
drains to be laid. A man who is used 
to the land, will be able to do this 
better than some stranger. 

There is one thing certain, that 
water will always find its lowest level. 
Don’t try to cut off the water by 
draining across the hill, for the water 
will flow under the tile, especially if 


2—Cross Section of Ditch. 


your tile are not down to the proper 
stratum. There are three stages of 
water on land—surface, capillary, 
gravitational. This is something all 
farmers should study. In what stage 
is the water doing the most damage? 
Some people try to tell you how 
deep, how far apart, and what size 
tile to use, but that I cannot do with- 
out knowing something of the nature 
of the land, the amount of water to 
be taken off, the fall and the num- 
ber of acres to be drained. I will do 
what I started to do—tell you how 
to do the work. 


Now there are two names for drains 
—‘‘mains” and “‘laterals.’”’ The work 
you are about to do may require 
more than one main. I will make a 
drawing of mains and laterals and 
their relation to each other. (See fig- 
ure 1 in drawing.) Whatever size 
tile you use for your laterals, the 
size for the mains should be larger 
in proportion than laterals. Never 
use but one outlet in a piece of work 
if you can possibly avoid it. The 
more drains you lay into an open 
ditch, the more trouble you have in 
keeping them open. Have one main 
sufficient to carry all the water off, 
and when laid, build up the mouth 
so that it can’t wash away. 

I have given the idea of laying out 
the work, now I will tell you how to 
do it. First, draw a line taut from 
open ditch where you intend to start 
your main. Dig about 50 or 75 feet 
with ordinary ditching spade, or 





RUN INTO MAIN, 


and each piece of dirt taken out with 
the spade is called a ‘“‘spit.”” What 
you leave in the drain after digging, 
is called “crumbs.”’ You may take 
them out with an ordinary shovel. 
This done, now take a post spade 


done this a few times, he will be sur- 
prised how fast he can lay them. 
Never straddle the drain when laying 
the tile: you will knock dirt in the 
drain. When laid to first lateral, or 
where you wish to make the first 
turnout, make the same to commence 
on a line with the center of one pipe 
in main, dig same as main, about 
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(See figure 3.) Be sure your jj 
Use no other but 
water cord, and set your stakes ah, 


taut and dry. 


25 feet apart. 


he ig 


out 


How to regulate the fall three. 


inches to the 100 feet, 
set gage in the drain. 


4.) 


With water 
(See figure 


If gage does not fit close en 


in the drain to block the water, then 
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5—WATER GAGE IN DITCH. 


20 feet, after you have cleaned out 
and left the bottom about one inch 
higher than the main. Lay back in 
the main the pipe you took out when 
starting the lateral. Lay in one pipe 
in lateral tight up to main pipe, mark 
around main pipe with pipe hook just 
enough so you can see the mark. 
Then take a very small pointed ham- 
mer, pick a hole in pipe to fit in lat- 
eral. You can do this on bank, and 
with a little practice, you can make 
a very good job. The makers of tile 
make junction pipe, but they are 
never the right angle. After making 
the joint, lay a few pieces of broken 
tile on pipe joint around joint. When 
filling in drain, take a manure hook, 
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8—A GAGE ARM AND HOW IT WORKS. 


and commence again at the open 
ditch. Dig another bench as before. 
Dig just as far as you can, if you use 
a “crummer” this should be used af- 
ter digging about six or eight feet, 
having the crummer laying by the 
side of the drain within your reach. 
It should be a flat-bottom crummer. 
The last bench commence as before 
at open ditch. This last bench must 
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4—Water Gage. 


be right, with a nice straight uniform 
bottom and a graduated fall. Dig 
the sides of the last bench just large 
enough for the crummer you are 
about to use. It requires a crummer 
for whatever size tile you are us- 
ing. 

Now comes the laying of the tile. 
Have the tile laid with the ends to 
the drain about two feet from the 
edge. Now take your pipe hook, 
stand on top of ground alongside of 
drain, and lay in pipe very carefully, 
so as not to break. After one has 


pull in dirt, leaving the same loose 
on the pipes. . Never get in the drain 
after you have laid the tile. The best 
dirt to put back’ on tile is the last 
dirt dug out, the filling done in a 
raanner so that dirt will roll on te 
the tile. Don’t put it in so that it 
will drop direct from the top of the 
bank hard enough to break the tile, 
or it may give you trouble. 


Practical Suggestions. 


In laying drain it is well to strict- 
ly adhere to the following rules: 

1. They should have a sufficient 
outlet. 2. The drains should be dug, 
tile laid and covered the same day. 
38. Always commence laying tile at 
lower end of drain. 4. Never dig 
open any more than you can lay 
tile in and cover up the same day, al- 
ways putting a spade in front of the 
last pipe laid for the day. 5. All 
drains must have a graduated fall 
and uniform bottom. Never dig your 
drain in bottom larger than the pipe 
you are going to lay. (See figure 2.) 
If the fall of the drain surface is 
broken, don’t dig the same depth all 
the time. If you do, the bottom will 
be like the top. 6. Every tile should 
be perfect in form, and if made of 
clay, well burned; if made of sand 
and cement, they should be well cur- 
ed. 7. In laying the tile, take pains 
to fit all points closely, as with all 
care there will be sufficient space for 
the inlet of the water and closed 
joints will prevent the letting in of 
silt or washings. 8. How to graduate 
the fall of a.drain. Water is the best 
instrument. If you have eight or ten 
inches to the 100 feet, just keep the 
water running away from you to look 
about the same in bottom of drain 
all the time. If only two or three 
inches in a 100 feet, or a back fall, 
and no water, then you must use 
stakes and line with a gage arm. 


puddle some clay around the sig 


of the gage in drain. 


Then if y 


have water, and the bottom is finigs 
ed even and smooth, the water wy 


Tripple on the bottom. 


In 100 fee 


with a three-inch fall, one and or 
half inches in 50 feet, and th 


quarter inches in 25 feet. 


When 


water reaches up to the three-qu 

ter-inch mark on gage, and 25 f 

back in drain without a ripple, { 
shows you have a true grade. T 

when the water is up to the one 

a half mark, the ripple will show § 
feet back, if to the three-inch mar 


then 100 feet back. 
Never use plow 


(See figure 5.7 
to begin dra in 


with. There is nothing in it. Yow 
get loose dirt falling in the drain alf 
the time, and then if it rains, what 


a mess! 


Cut your drains with 


proper tools, and you will have 10 
trouble with the dirt falling in, and) 


besides, 


you can get close to 
drain to lay the tile. 


When you coms 


mence the drain, lay the dirt on on 
side of drain, the one best to suwi 


your hand. 


If right-handed, lay dif 


on left-hand side, if left-handed, ther 


on the right. 


Stack the dirt as close 


to the edge of drain as you possibly 
can, it will fill in all the better. Kee 
your tools alongside of the drain an 
within your reach at all times. 


When 


cutting the drain, 


use 4 


good taut line on one side of th 
drain, and then commence to spadé 
as though you meant business. 

use to have a line on both sides, and 
no use to notch it alongside of line 
You can be moving dirt while yow 


are doing this. 


When you have had 


as much experience as I have had 
you can dig a drain ten inches widé 


on top 
straight, too. 


without a line, and dig 


Keep your tools sharp and cleam 
When not in use, keep them in thé 


shade and out of rain. 


It pays well 


Don’t try to dig a drain withoul 


a foot-iron on your shoe. 


Mr. French 


says a blacksmith will make you oné@ 
in a few minutes, but it generall¥ 
takes them about an hour to maké 
me one, and it costs me 50 cents. Ba 
they will save a good pair of shog 
in one day, and besides you cannot 
get the spade in the ground if you 


don’t use a foot-iron. 
In using a drain 


spade to di 


a drain, practice to use your foot 0 


the inside of the spade. 
we make them so narrow. 


That is how 
And 


the spade in front of you, and n 
down by the side of your leg. @ 
course, all drain spades have shop 


handles, 
When 


finishing 


the bottom 


the drain, be sure when using yo 
crummer to cut off every little bum 
in the bottom, and leave it smodi 


like a board. 
Always dig 


drains in 


straight. and uniform shape, so 
tile will fit tight in bottom, and 


settle out of shape. 


(See figure & 





A Good Investment. 
When I dropped into your office one 
in Memphis and subscribed for your pa 


I did so by way 


of experiment, 


Toda 


consider this one of the best investmen 
have made, and I am not a farmer. 
The articles on England by Clarence 


are the best I have read. 


His article 


the insurance act, when compared to © 
Hubbard’s article in Hearst’s magazine 
the same subject are immeasurably in f 
of Mr, Poe.—Test Dalton, Indianapolis, 





surday, November 16, 1912.] 


SWE THREE KINDS OF DRAIN 
j TILE. 


nent Tile, Properly Made, 
Give Satisfaction. 


MHERE are three general classes 
of tile which are in‘use for drain- 
land. They are, (1) the hard- 

srned, vitrified tile, such as we com- 

only see used for sewer pipe;. (2) 

he ordinary farm drain tile of burnt 

ay, commonly known as soft tile; 
ind (3) that which is made of Port- 
nad cement. It was formerly sup- 

od that porous tile was best be- 
suse the water could. pass through 

@ tile as well as through the joints. 

Je know now, however, that prac- 

sally no water passed thru. the 

balls of the tile, and that practically 

HN of it enters the tile through the 

nints. This being the case, there 

sno advantage in having tile por- 

s. In fact, if the prices were the 

ame for hard-burned, vitrified tile, 

Mhich allows almost no water to go 
u the walls of the tile, the 

ard-burned would give the best sat- 
tion. In many cases it is pos- 

le to buy mis-shapen or defective 

Hirified pipes at a price not much 

bove that charged for ordinary drain 

le. This mis-formed, or imperfect 
ipe, cannot be used for sewer sys- 
ms, because the pipes of a sewer 
stem must be as nearly as possible 
ter-proof at the joints; whereas, 
ith drain tile this is not desired. 
henever vitrified pipe can be pur- 

sed at about the same price as 
fain tile, it is the best material for 
hat purpose which can be found. 

| Probably three-fourths of all drain 

ile laid in the United States is what 

} known as burnt clay tile, which is 

fade of clay, and burned very much 

fter the manner of ordinary bricks. 
ese burnt clay tile should last in- 
lefinitely, and should be as good at 

g end of 25 years as when first 

id. However, if the tile is not prop- 

Hy burned, or is made out of poor 

faterial, it may crumble in the 

found, and soon become worthless. 
fears ago there was a great deal of 
fficulty as a result of poorly burned 
lle, or tile made from improper ma- 
lal, but at pxesent a very large 
of the tile which is on the mar- 
let is thoroughly dependable. In 
ome of the uthern States efforts 
ive been recently made to make 
fe out of material not suited for 
lat purpose, and some of this may 
rumble in the ground. 

‘It is only in recent years that ce- 

hent tile has been used for drainage 

vork to any large extent. Its ad- 
antage lies in the fact that it can 

’@ made by any intelligent farmer, 
ho thus saves the manufacturer’s 
pfit, as well as the cost of hauling, 

Which may amount to as much as the 

ost of the tile. 

' With a machine for making ce- 

Ment tile by hand, the farmer can do 

8 Own work at times when there is 
other profitable use for his labor. 

# cement tile is properly made, it 

vill, so far as we know, last just as 

ong, and will usually be as satis- 

factory. as clay tile, but very often 
cement tile is not properly made. In 

rder that it should be durable, a 

B00d quality of cement must be used, 

gravel and sand must be of 
® proper mixture, a sufficient amount 
ei cement must be used to make the 
foncrete strong, the mixing must be 

Sone intelligently, and the tile must 

be kept moist until the concrete is 

moroughly set. It js the failure to 
© proper pains in doing these 

mings, which results so often in a 

wor grade of cement tile, and in the 

@ilure of the drainage. Unless the 

mrmer is able to give proper atten- 

on to making his tile, it would be 
etter for him to buy clay tile than 
© Trun the risk of losing the benefits 
fom his work. Another disadvant- 
© of cement tile is that it is usual- 

y SOmewhat rougher on the inside 
h that made of clay, and in some 

clay will gather on. the inside 


Will 


“ 





*. Concre’ 
unharmed, The 
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Taxpayers, county officials, road builders, etc., can 
save money, time and labor by using American Ingot Iron 
Corrugated Culverts. They outlast all other metal culverts. - 
First cost low—maintenance nothing. Spring freshets won't 

- wash out, crack or break them, like bridges and other culverts, 


~ Frost or Rust Won’t Harm This Culvert 


te, stone, tile or brick culverts are smashed by Jack'Frost. American Ingot Iron Culverts are 


se culvorts are nof-made of steel but American /ngot Jron—guaranteed 


99.34% pure. 


. Steel, on account of its impurities, rusts-and corrodes quickly. American Ingot Iron, due to its purity, 


resists rust for: mdny years. Th 
times 


over. Easy to install—never. out of order. 


It’s more dangerous than a dirty kitchen. _ 


If your well and roof both leak, fix your well 
galvanized Rust Resisting Iron Well Casing. 
Keeps out tree roots, worms, snakes, and surface water. Made any 

gth at a very reasonable price. 


rugated 


diameter and len 


There is only one “American Ingot Iron.” 
None other as pure. Beware of imitations. 


THE DIXIE CULVERT & 
METAL CO. | 


ATLANTA - 


GL a, 


ef 


American 


GEORGIA 


is is why American Ingot Iron Culverts outlast s 


tee] culverts many 


first, by using our cor- 
Easy to install. 


Start 


4 


Ingot Iron May Be Had in ; 
Sheets, Plates, Roofing and Fence Wire 





of the cement tile and gradually stop. 


them up. This difficulty has fre- 
quently been noticed in the North, 
and is also noticed in northwestern 
Mississippi. Where tile can be given 
a fall of two inches or more to the 
hundred feet, and are properly laid, 
there is probably very little danger 
of their being stopped up in this man- 
ner. ~On the other hand, where the 
tile have a fall of an inch or less to 
the hundred feet, there may be se- 
rious danger of their, filling up. .The 
saving which a farmer can make-in 
manufacturing: his own tile is not so 
great for the small sizes as for the 
larger sizes. Where 12-inch tile or 
larger are to be used, it is usually 
cheaper to make them out of cement 
on the farm than to ship them from 
a distance, especially if. a consider- 
able number are needed. 

In general, cement tile are satis- 
factory in the Southern States, where 
they are well made, and where there 
is a reasonable fall, but unless ce- 
ment tile are honestly and intelli- 
gently made, there is sure to be trou- 
ble from their use. 

ARTHUR E. MORGAN. 

Morgan Engineering Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. ; 





Foolish to Dig a Two-Foot Ditch 
for Three-Inch Tile. 


HERE is not any doubt but tile 

or under-drainage will, on any 
kind of land, if thoroughly done by 
an experienced party, prove a suc- 
cess. But the trouble today, and in 
this southern part of the country, is 
the inefficiency of labor. But that is 
not all. The farmer looks down on 
ditching or tile draining as a ‘‘Ne- 
gro’s job,’’ when the fact is that it 
needs brains as well as muscle. So 
unless a man is willing to roll up his 
sleeves, connected with his brain 
power, there will not be much land 
draining done. 

There is so much unnecessary 
work done in preparing a ditch to 
lay tile in. The idea of digging a 
ditch two feet wide to lay in a three- 
inch tile! To make draining a suc- 
cess, the work must be done properly, 
and by a man that is interested in 
the work, for if one tile in the main 
of a drain should be misplaced, or 


- settle out of place, the entire job is 


a failure. p Cc. 


A Drainage Paradox. 

F WE were to state that there is 

less run-off from a well drained 
soil than from a soil that needs drain- 
‘age our readers would consider it a 
paradoxical statement, probably the- 
oretical and possibly not true. Never- 
theless it is absolutely true, as shown 
by experiments where the run-off has 
been measured with exactness, com- 


. paring years of-like rainfall. - It only 


remains for us to give the reason. 

Our readers all know that the 
streams rise but little after the first 
heavy rain in the spring, even tho 
rains be very-heavy. After a dry spell 
we have known it to rain two inches 
on our drained lands before any wa- 
ter began to appear in the drains, the 
reason being that the land was dry 
down to the tile and hence had a very 
large water-holding capacity. If a 
rain of two inches more fell imme- 
diately after the drains would be 
working to their full capacity and 
pouring out water in a flood. 

They also know that after a dry 
spell streams do not rise quickly, and 
for the simple reason that the soil 
has a capacity for taking up a very 
large amount of rainfall. People who 
live along the streams liable to floods 
are never afraid of high water unless 
a heavy rain follows other rains 
which have saturated the soils to 
their full capacity. Then everything 
that falls runs off, and floods are to 
be anticipated. 

Now what happens on a piece of 
land needing drainage that has been 
tiled? Simply this: The surplus 
water has been drained off. Hence 
the soil has a large water-holding ca- 
pacity and will hold it up to the point 
of saturation. Drainage dries out 
the land and, therefore, increases its 
water-holding capacity. ' 

More than that, the longer a tile 
drain is in operation, the more thor- 
oughly it breaks up the subsoil, es- 
pecially a heavy clay. It does this 
by the introduction of air, very grad- 
ually at first in stiff clays, but none 
the less completely. As we have of- 
ten pointed out, there are lands in 
older countries which are tile drain- 
ed, not to get rid of the water at all, 
but simply to break up this imper- 
vious soil and put it in proper phys- 
ical condition. Hence the longer a 
tile drain is in operation, especially 
on these heavy soils, the more thor- 


oughly it loosens up the soil, and the 
looser the soil, the greater its water- 
holding capacity. This explains why 
drained soils stand dry weather much 
better .than undrained, simply be- 
cause they are in a physical condi- 
tion’ that enables them to hold the 
moisture.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





Proper Drain Tile. 


ILE should be straight, cylindri- 

cal. and well burned. © The’ test 
of good quality is that it should give 
a sharp, metallic sound when struck 
with a piece of metal. As clay pipe 
shrinks in burning, the length and 
thickness of the walls, and the diam- 
eter, may. vary some with the de- 
gree of burning; the over-burned 
ones being. smaller. in all dimen- 
sions than the under-burned. The de- 
gree of shrinkage in clays in different 
localities is not the same; conse- 
quently sizes, with the same degree 
of burning, may vary with the lo- 
cality of manufacture. Manufactur- 
ers endeavor so to regulate their 
machines that the hardest-burned 
pipe will have the required dimen- 
sions. Usually the average tile over- 
runs in length from a quarter to 
half an inch. ‘Clay tile, when ex- 
posed to the air in freezing and thaw- 
ing weather, are liable to disinteg- 
rate; but when buried in earth they 
are not so affected. As customarily 
made, they are not square on the 
ends, and many of them are not per- 
fectly straight, being slightly bowed. 
When these irregularities are smaH, 
or do not both occur in the same, 
pipe, they will not interfere with the 
utility of the piece. Tile are sold so 
much per 1,000 pieces, which are 
supposed to lay 1,000 feet of drain, 
the over-run in length offsetting 
breakage and rejections. When sub- 
jected to long transportation by rail 
and wagon, they do not always hold 
out; but a good quality of pipe, care- 
fully handled, will ordinarily lay the 
required number of feet. 


Tile-layers should be instructed to 
throw out all tile which are soft, 
cracked or _ ill-shaped. A crack 
through the walls at the end, two 
inches in depth, or any irregularity 
which would decrease the cross-sec- 
tion of the drain or prevent its mak- 
ing a good joint, should be sufficient 
cause for rejection.—John T. Stew- 
art, in Country Gentleman. 
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| Little Letters About Drainage. 








FIRST PRIZE LETTER. 


Without Drainage, Crops Cannot Be 
Grown in Low Districts at Reason- 
able Cost. 


HEN I came to North Carolina 
W ten years ago, my curiosity was 
aroused by the peculiar mode of 
planting corn. Rows were thrown 
up by the strangest system of plow- 
ing that I had ever seen, and I had 
thought that I knew all there was to 
know about plowing. An entirely 
new set of terms confronted me, and 
it took me some time to remember 
which you did first. 

There was “running out the al- 
leys,’ then “breaking down the 
rows,” after that, “listing up;”’ final- 
ly ‘‘plowing out the balks.”’ All this 
was Greek to a man who had been 
accustomed to straight plowing, back 
and forth until a field was finished, 
leaving it as flat as a floor, with an 
occasional ‘‘dead’’ furrow. 

The first time I attempted to fol- 
low the above method, I think my 
mule and I plowed that field four 
times before I got it anywhere near 
right. 

I never feel like condemning a 
general custom without finding out 
the why and wherefore, and after re- 
maining in this county two years, and 
peeing personally what rain can do 
when it really rains, the matter 
meeded no explanation. 

I have seen our county so com- 
pletely under water that the only 
land in sight was the tops of those 

orn rows. Yet, I know men in our 
ounty who argue by the hour, that 
we are in no need of any regular sys- 
em for drainage districts, that the 
ax would be burdensome, that it 
would ruin the small farmer. 

If the small farmer in this section 
has to compete in future with other 
ocalities, which have well organized 
firainage districts, he is already 
uined. 

The expensive system of plowing 
his land; the slow method of culti- 
vation on ridges, which denies him 
he chance of cross cultivation by 
horsepower, will be enough to at- 
end to that. The cheapest method 
by which a field of corn can be cul- 
ivated, is to use a check-row planter, 
o that a two-horse cultivator can 
work the field, both lengthwise and 
Across. That can be done to ad- 
vantage only on a flat plowed field. 
n every working of the corn a little 
more dirt can be thrown against the 
pots and stalk covering the young 
rass as it starts. The time has come 
when all of this hand labor in “chop- 
ping out’’ must stop. It has become 
00 expensive. 

The root of all this is thorough 
frainage, for the expense of farming 
bn poorly drained land will ruin the 

ery best. 

A number of years ago, the writer 
aw the first tile drain that was ever 
aid in the State of Illinois. It was 
ried as an experiment with six-inch 
ile, that were shipped from New 
York State, costing $80 per thousand 
hot including freight. The drain was 
bout half a mile in length, and was 
ntended to reach a black marsh cov- 
bred with weeds and stagnant water. 

hat same drain is working well to- 
lay, and on the farm of about 1,200 

cres, there are 36 miles of tile 
irains. The experiment was success- 
ul, and it would take a bold math- 
matician who would attempt to fig- 
ure the number of miles of tile drains 
n Illinois, that followed that small 
beginning. The farmers here are 
eginning to see the advantages of 
file drainage, but progress in that 
firection is slow. It takes some 
erve to cover up a ditch in which 
hey can see the water running, and 
Pave the rest to imagination, and 
bme faith. 
H. R. RUSSELL. 

Leechville, N. C. 


SECOND PRIZE LETTER. 


This Field is Good Because of One 
and a Half Miles of Rock Drains. 


WISH to give you a brief history 
of a twenty-five-acre field on my 
father’s farm. 

This field was originally a swamp, 
and covered with a dense growth of 
bushes, briers and vines, with here 
and there a tree, and was worse than 
useless, ayn eyesore. 

First the land was cleared,’ and 
then the ditches were cut and cov- 
ered with rock. The result is a 
beautiful, fertile field, with no open 
ditches. to take up space and cause 
short -rows, irregular-shaped lands 
to plow, and extra expense to culti- 
vate. 

The casual observer passing the 
road has been heard to remark ‘“‘what 
a beautiful field,” but he did not 
know that beneath the surface of 
that field, there is over 1% miles of 
rock-covered ditches. I have often 
thought what an -unholy sight it 
would have been had those ditches 
not been covered. 

Some may ask, 
all that work?”’ 

We have harvested as much as 
1,000 bushels of corn from this field 
in one year, and have-cut over one 
ton of hay per acre, and the land 
can easily be sold for $100 per acre. 

Did it pay? Yes. 

B. W. TERRELL. 

Canton, N. C. 


“did it pay to do 





THIRD PRIZE LETTER. 


How a Poor Field Was Redeemed. 


S DRAINAGE is so very import- 

ant to get the best results from 
our lands, I will give you a little of 
my experience along this line. 


I have a piece of flat land that was 
rich, but badly “‘sobbed.”’ I was forc- 
ed to clear this land in a dry spell, 
so as to be able to get on it to grub 
and clean it up. I found it much 
lower in-the middle of the flat than 
at the branch. After cleaning it off, 
I cut a main ditch from the branch 
through the lowest part of the flat, 
and whenever it was necessary, I cut 
branch ditches, entering them into 
the main ditch. After completing 
the ditching and getting the proper 
fall, I began at the branch, placing 
roeks of the proper shape each side 
in the bottom of ditch, leaving a 
hollow space in the middle, which I 
covered with flat rocks for two yards, 
and the remainder of the ditch I use 
straight pine poles, first. placing 
down two poles by each other, leav- 
ing, a little space between them, 
which I cover with another pole, and 
continue putting three poles, seeing 
that the ends are fitted up well. I 
cover the poles before putting back 
the dirt with straw, or leaves, to pre- 
vent the fine earth filling the drain 
before coming settled. 


I find this a cheap and profitable 


plan when the poles are plentiful. I 
was having some ditching done a 
good many years ago on a farm that 
was owned by my grandfather, and 
crossed a ditch that was blinded in 
the manner given above, by my 
grandfather, 45 or 50 years ago, and 
was surprised to find them in such 
a good state of preservation. 

The drained flat has produced fine 
crops since.: 

J. JORDAN MASON. 
Skipwith, Va. 





Tile Drains in Buckshot Land. 


NOTE the answer by A. L. French 

to inquiry about the tile drain- 
ing of buckshot land. I have ans- 
wered this question many times in 
the past 12 or 15 years. 

It is a very mistaken idea that 
buckshot soil is hard to drain. It 
responds very readily to tile drain- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, — 


Shotgun Shells 
“NUBLACK” 


The corrugation on the head of **Nublack’’ 
shotshells strengthens the shell, allowing 
for expansion and preventing the head from. 
‘tearing off. Then, too, it prolongs its life for 
reloading purposes. No other make of shells 


has this valuable, patented feature. 
black’’ shells are loaded with only standard 
brands of powder, shot and wadding by 
machinery that insures uniform loading, 
and they all shoot alike. 
upon them. Look for the Red W on the box. 


ay Nu- 


You may depend 





Send postal for complete, illustrated catalog 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 60., New Haven, Coaq 
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In the largest the American is recognized as Standard. 
AMERICAN SA\ wi ar eee CO. 23.7 ee minal Bldg Now 
Savannah 


oflumb Won chp enw tefor $010 Spee 
thousand with 

Do yousee the profits a. Look over your 
trees and see what you have. Ask for our 
new book No. 34 cach tells the whole 
sto: it now, while you are inter- 


Address nearest office. 


N.J. 
ork. 
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foenie, Complete satis: 


Here’s the Saw Mill that Leads Them All 


pee ey Oe Mill, ‘The MUA fer vou, 54 Lightest running, f: 

est cutting, cleanest working, easiest, sim 

— All theimprovements invented by the best master waeotardel 

wyers. Built to stand up under the hardest wear and tear withou giving a 

faction. Improved Heacock-King variable belt ft , 
Century Dogs, St, Clair eet works and other important features. t 
SCOTT MACHINERY COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. . 


Saw Mills, Planers, Gang Edgers and other Machinery. 
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age. There is frequently an under- 
lying stratum of pipeclay under 
our buckshot that is ten times as 
hard to drain as the buckshot; this 
you seem to understand. 

I laid two and one-half miles of 
six, eight and ten-inch tile through 
buckshot land in 1899, finishing the 
same on April 4. On June 10, we 
had a four-inch rainfall, and I found 
this line of tile drawing water from 
50 to 100 feet on each side. You 
can doubtless get a very full report 
on this subject from -the Agricultural 
Deparfment, at Washington, as they 
had grave doubts about this subject 
and had several men come here to 
see my tile, and carried on an ex- 
periment near Yazoo City, testing 
this matter. 


The success of tile in any land de- 
pends on the intelligence and knowl- 
edge of the man laying it. It is ab- 
solutely essential in quicksand that 
a strip of osnaburg two or three 
inches wide be pinned around each 
and every joint of tile, and that the 
joints be very smooth and close to- 
gether. In heavy clay land, the osna- 
burg is not necessary, and the joints 
should be from 1-16 to 1-8 of an inch 
apart. I have paid for this exper- 
ience, and know whereof I speak. 

WALTER CLARK. 

Clarksdale, Miss. 





Two Mistakes in Laying Tile. 
HERE is no way to estimate the 
value of tile but to be on the 
ground and see for yourself. There 
are but two' mistakes a’ man can 
make in spending his money for 
tiling, and they are (1) to buy an 
inferior or soft tile, or (2) to have 
inexperienced labor to set it. I never 
expect to put another dollar in open 
ditches, when tile can be used. 
Corinth, Miss. BEN H. STUBBS. 


— 
Short Course in Farm Drainage. 


COURSE for farmers who want 

instruction and practice in farm 
drainage, will be given by th® North 
Carolina A. & M. College during the 
week beginning November 30. 

The work given will be lectures 
comparing drains as to economy and 
efficiency, when constructed of va- 
rious materials, according to different 
systems, and under various condi- 
tions of soil topography; 
lectures and field work in determin- 
ing the best locations for field drains, 
methods of determining grade and 
depth of ditches, and laying and cov- 
ering the tile. In short, it will be a 
practical course on where and how 
to drain with least cost and greatest 
profit. It is intended to give the 
farmer enough information and ex- 
perience to handle his own drainage 
problems, or to know when the help 
of an expert is neded. 

Table board can be had in the col- 
lege dining hall at $3 a week. Rooms 
can be found near by at reasonable 
rates. 

Those interested in ‘this course 
should correspond with Prof. M. E. 
Sherwin, West Raleigh, N. C. 





The fifth annual convention of the 
North Carolina Drainage Association 
will be held in Raleigh November 
26-27, the discussions will relate 
chiefly to the problems of the va- 
rious drainage districts organized un- 
der the State drainage law. A very 
attractive program has been prepar- 
ed and a large attendance is expected. 
Full information can be had from the 
Secretary, Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Western Electric Com- 
pany states that within the last five years 
they have sold over half a million telephones 
for the farmers, and the demand shows no 
signs of abating. 


An official of the 





and both 


Pacties: 4 Wi ee tees as 
isrday, November 16, 1912.) 


HOPE 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








igys, GO TO THE GREAT CORN 
SHOW. 


St Your Daddy to Take You to It in 
= Columbia, S* C., in January or 
February. 
. OT MANY boy farmers realize 
\ that it was the Boys’ Corn Club 
movement which was indirectly re- 
Sensible for bringing the National 
(orn Exposition to the South. The 
n Club movement produced Jerry 
foore, of Florence County, South 
Marolina, of whose phenomenal corn 
Meld every boy has heard. It was 
ben Jerry Moore that South Caro- 
sians first became directly inter- 
Geted in the National Corn Exposi- 
, which was held that year at 
Aolumbus, Ohio. When Jerry went 
Mp the exposition on a prize trip, 
pminent business citizens of South 
Narolina went to Columbus and pre- 
ed upon the management to bring 
Mhe next exposition South. Hence 
he Fifth National Corn Exposition 
fwill open in Columbia, South Caro- 
Jina, on January 27, 1913. 
© There is a chance for every boy to 
fattend the exposition. Two prize- 
Swinning Corn Club boys from almost 
ery county in the South, aggre- 
sgating more than a thousand in all, 
Pwill come to the exposition on prize 
‘trips, and will attend the exposition 
mehool, which will be held during 
the first week. Every boy wants to 
some to the exposition, and two from 
Peach Corn Club county will be lucky 
Fenough to attend this exposition 
®@chool, where the boys will enjoy all 
Pthe privileges of the exposition, and 
= many other things of special interest 
sto boys, among them being a big 
nquet on the evening of Boys’ Day, 
hich will be the last day of the 

hool. x 

* For the many boys who are not 
ky enough to come to the expo- 
on school, however, there is still 
chance to attend the exposition. 
dis coming, in all probability, and 

he might as well take: his junior 

Ppartner along. At any rate, there’s 

/no harm in telling him about it. 

— It is probable that no exposition 

Fever held has more things that boy 

Marmers want to see, study and ask 

PQuestions about, than has the Fifth 

PNational Corn Exposition. There are 

things at the exposition which will 
help the boy farmer to make his 

"single acre a prize acre every year, 

Pand which will put him on the right 

etrack to make all his acres prize 

Paecres, when he gets to be the boss of 

"A farm of his own. 

_ Every boy knows something about 

=the exposition, with its exhibits from 

/all parts of the United States, show- 

eing how agriculturists have worked 
sever farm problems, for years and 
= years, until they finally found the 
pbest principles in crop growing. Corn 

F Club boys have heard of the compet- 

p itive exhibits of grain from all over 

(the country, showing just what the 

» “home-made” farmer can do, once he 

} Bets hold of the right principles in 

p farm management. 

A trip to the exposition is some- 
© thing really worth while, and every 
S farmer boy in the South should see 
) that dad brings him along when he 
| Comes. 


a ’ 
on 





The “Farm Boys’ Camp” at the 
4 Tennessee State Fair. 


/*PHIS year the Tennessee State Fair 
| brought 70 boys, from as many 
— Counties, to the State Fair. All their 
® faveling expenses were paid by the 
P fair. A camp, on the ground, was 
» Provided, and meals furnished from 
the club house. 

_ First, the boys of each county were 
= Siven an opportunity to write an es- 
= Say on “Our Home Farm.’ The boy 
© Writing the best one, was selected to 
pfepresent his county at the fair. In 
ethis way the pick of the State were 


there. I doubt if an equal number 
of boys, in a like gathering, were 
ever assembled, who could surpass 
that bunch in point of education. 
Everyone was attending school, in his 
respective county, most of them were 
in high school, and some few had 
completed high school. 

Everyone was an enthusiastic far- 
mer-boy, filled with a desire to broad- 
en his views of life, by getting a 
good education, and then to make a 
success of his chosen profession. Ev- 
ery one had made scientific agricul- 
ture a study. They could discuss 
plant culture, and animal husband- 
ary as well as hard work. And furth- 
er, they could discuss the cultural 
part of their education. They were 
familiar with literary masterpieces, 
and advancement in science. 

Some of the boys in this group 
have shown the possibilities of ag- 
riculture, and especially of corn, in 
Tennessee and in the South. When 
these boys were brought together, 
they discussed their methods of cul- 
tivation and fertilization, and each 
one learned the best points in the 
method used by each of the others. 
They knew what to do to bring re- 
sults, and they knew “why” they did 
it. 

MAURICE E. BARKER. 

Trenton, Tenn. 





Boys Should Look All Thru the 
Paper. 


E HOPE the boys who read this 

page of The Progressive Farm- 
er also make a point to look over all 
the other pages. Every now and 
then there is an article—as for ex- 
ample, in our issue of November 2, 
“How to Train a Dog,’’—of special 
interest to boys and yet not of in- 
terest to boys alone; and, of course, 
our general farming articles ought 
to be of interest to all country boys, 
after they get ten or 12 years old. 
You must learn to take an interest 
in every kind of farm work, if you 
are to make good success on the 
farm. 





North Carolina Boys and Girls Who 
Won Fame and Prizes. 


T THE recent North Carolina 

State Fair two of the most nota- 
ble features were the exhibits of the 
Boys’ Corn Clubs and the Girls’ To- 
mato Clubs. Eighty girls contested, 
the prize winner being Miss Alma 
Parker, of Wilkes County, breaking 
the world’s record. Mrs. McKimmon, 
in charge of the exhibit, will tell 
more about it and the prize winners 
in a later issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

The boys’ corn exhibits were su- 
perb. The leading prize winners 
were: 

First, S. M. Schoolfield, Greens- 
boro, $30; second, J. C. Lewis, Boom- 
er, $20; third, T. Linn Homeward, 
Burlington, $15; fourth, Newton 
Goodwin, Apex, $10. 

Sixteen other boys who, made 
splendid showings and won $5 each 
were: 

Marion Petree, 

Dewey Goforth, 

Walter Coble, Climax. 

Mack D. Finch, Macon. 

E. L. Schoolfield, Greensboro. 

Charlie Lewis, Boomer 

Willie Lewis, Boomer 

Haywood Brookshire, Boomer. 

Frank Styse, Tobaccoville. 

Exum Goodwin, Apex. 

William Neal, Marion. 

Russell Bishop, Pantego. 

Rom Hank, Marion. 

Amos Maynard, Woodland. 

Jeff D. Johnson, Garland. 

R. R. Hill, Jackson Creek. 

We hope to publish names of 
prize-winning boys and girls in other 
States in later issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


Concord. 
Purlear. 
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Accurate South Bend 


Watch in 


The South Bend Watch is famed so 
far and wide that you can buy one 
almost anywhere—in thelargest cities, 
in the smallest towns. There ate 
15,083 jewelers who sell it. And every 
jeweler is an expert watch man, soa 
South Bend gets perfect regulation to 
the buyer’s personality, to the peculi- 
arity of his movements and his daily 
occupation. 


Never Sold by Mail 


A South Bend Watch is mever sold 
by mail because, then, it wouldn’t get 
this regulation. But that is why the 
South Bend is so famous as a ¢ime- 
keeper. We choose our jewelers with 
the same care that we use in choosing 
our factory employees. You can buy 
from any one of them with perfect faith 
in both the jeweler and the watch. 


411 Inspections 


We make this watch so perfectly 
before we send it out to jewelers that 
they have a certainty on which to use 


~South Bend” 


the Smallest Town 


their skill in regulation. Each watch 
in the making is inspected 411 times. 
Each runs 700 hours in an accuracy 
test. Each keeps perfect time in a 
refrigerator and in an electric oven. 
Each is a timekeeper. All it needs to 
keep time 7 your pocket is the jewel- 
er’s regulation. 

What a pleasure to have a watch 
like this! 

In catching trains, keeping appoint- 
ments in town, going in from the 
fields for dinner, getting up in the 
morning, and doing countless things 
each day, a watch that tells the truth 
is a necessity. 


Keeps Time in Ice 


Go see a South Bend jeweler. Ask 
him to show the watch that keeps 
time even when frozen solid in ice. 
Write for our free book, ‘‘How Good 
Watches Are Made.’’ 


SOUTH BEND WATCH Co. 
11 Palmer St., SOUTH BEND, IND. | 
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Watch 











Corns 


book before buying any plano or organ anywhere, 





Write for it today and please mention this paper. 


Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer?)| 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by § 
the;Cornish Plan,—why shouldn’t you? HereIs 
Our Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest § 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 


You Choose Your 


Own Terms 

Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument agd saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 

grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 
Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful ae be aeap J — pobinente. 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. N 
Rist arate Seaan or piano anywhere on carn as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


Cornish Zo., Washington, X.J; 


If itis 


It shows our latest styles and explains 
It shows why you cannot buy any other 
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Or money refunded. 





— 1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq, ff., $1.10 per roll. 

RUBBER ROOFING 2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 per roll. 

Warranted For 25 Years. 


FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and Fla. on orders of three rolls or more. Special prices to these States on request, 

INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, 
Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. 


Terms Cash. These Special Prices Only 
Hold Good for Immediate Shipment. 


S.D., Wyo., Mont., 


SUN OR RAIN. 
REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank, 


Century Manufacturing Co., 


Department 799 East St. Louis, Illinois. 














IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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Elastic 
‘knitted S toy a SLANT als 
ventilation 


The right idea 
in underwear 


—which is the Wright idea—is to let the 
pores breathe and carry off all perspira-. 
tion and excretions from the skin. 
Wright’s Health Underwear is fleeced on 
the inside so it will be soft and comfort- 
ing to the skin—so it can absorb all 
perspiration—so it will hold a layer of 
air between the garment and the skin, 
protecting it from sudden chills. 
Wright’s Health Underwear is knitted 
so the fabric is elastic, fitting the 
ody perfectly and holding its shape 
permanently. The garments are knitted 
so the pores can breathe through it. 
Everyone_will find comfort and good 
wear in Wright’s Health Underwear— 
those whoaresusceptible to colds, grippe 
or rheumatism, will find the protection 
their conditions demand. 

Ask your dealer to show you Wright’s 
Health Underwear—in union suits and 
separate garments—in wool, wool-and- 
cotton and pure wool. 


wit 
Al: “id 


Wright’s Spring Needle Ribbed Under- 
wear fits the body all over. The fabric 
is so springy it stretches comfortably 
with every motion of the body—it goes 
through many trips to the laundry with- 
out losing its perfect shape. Made in 
all materials and weights to suit all 
preferences. 


Ask your dealer to 
toshowyouWright’s . WRIGHT'S 
Spring Needle SPRING’ NEEDLE 
Ribbed Underwear “Trape\W/marK 


2 NS irre Ft by this ips UNDERWEAR 












Wright’s Health Underwear Co. 
75 Franklin Street, New York 





Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 











HERE is no convenience so necessary about 
the home, no matter where located, as 
ood light. 
__ With a, [deal Epworth Generator, 
a few pipe, and a few fixtures and 2 days work 
at a cost averaging from $150.00 to $200.00 com- 
plete, according to the size of building, you can 
have better light than electricity at less cost per 
candle-power. Write us today for further in- 








formation. 
IDEAL EPWORTH ACETYLENE co. 
Johnstown, - - - - = Pennsylvania. 
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tan IMPERIAL 30 


In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


The Exclusive Feature 


Odor Hood, Stone Oven 
Range: Bottom, Ash Sifter. 
Wonderful Fuel Economizer-- 
Splendid Baker. NO MIDDLE- 


selling our newand unequaled po 

able gasoline table and —»! San 
for lighting city and rural homes, 
stores, halls, churches, Most power- 
fu) light known. Absolutely safe. 


<1 WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


>| More brilliant and many times cheaper 
jhan gas or electricity. Guaranteed 
five years. Everyone a possible hand 
-3 tomer. Noexperiencenecessary. 
commissions. nang bd territory tres. 
rite to 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP co. 
279 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 












AT FACTORY P 
FREIGHT PREPAID. 365-DAY 
GUARANTEE. Credit if de- 
sired. WRITE TODAY for 
Money-Saving Catalog of Ranges 
and Heaters. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
SIZ3STATE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BARGAINS! 





WEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $7.40 


For a limited time we offer full 36 Ib New Feather beds 
$7.40 each, New Feather Pillows $1.20 per pair, f.o.b. 
factory, cash with order. All New 
Live Feathers, BestA.G.A. Ticking, 
Guaranteed as represented or money 
back. Prompt Shipment. Order to- 
day or write for order blanks, 
We give bank references. 


SOUTHERN FEATHER AND 
PILLOW 








you, one first class 36-Pound 





Dept. 0. GREENSBORO, W. C. Feather Bed one set 3-Pound\| 
Pillows; one ($2.25) Counter- 
. Pane; one R 1.50. 
New 40-pound All for only $10. Only gue Jot 
Feather Beds Pair iat Pitiow ss + » tg Ys mga ely 
ows be a N 
0.00. * nm WD 
C TUE STOKES COMPANY, ‘“buliisevon, xc. | WD Doula) HAMPTON BED WORKS, 








HAMPTON, FLA. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to be reliable. 


$10.00 Money Order brings” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











THE HOME CIR CLE. | 


THE GRAVE OF THE PROUD FARMER. 





state 
He poured his strength and plow- 
ed his ancient name, 
And, when the traders followed him, 
he stood 
Towering above their furtive souls 
and tame. 


a. the acres of the new-born 


That brow without a stain, that fear- 


less eye 

Oft left the passing stranger wonder- 
ing 

To find such knighthood in the 


sprawling land, 
To see a democrat well-nigh a king. 


He lived with liberal 
guests from afar, 

With talk and joke and fellowship 
to spare,— 

Watching the wild world’s life from 
sun to sun, 

Lining his walls 
everywhere. 


hand, with 


with books from 


He read by night, he built his world 


by day. 

The farm and house of God to him 
were one. 

For forty years he preached and 


plowed and wrought:— 
A statesman in the fields, who bent 
to none. 


His plowmen- neighbors y 


to him. a 

His was an_ ironside, democratic 
pride. 

He served a rigid Christ, but Served 
him well,— 

And for a lifetime saved the country. 
side. 

Here lie the dead who gave the 
church their best 

Under his fiery preaching of the 
word. 

They sleep with him beneath the 


ragged grass**** 
The village withers, by his voice un- 
stirred. . 


And tho his tribe be scattered to the 


wind 
From the Atlantic to the China Sea, 
Yet do they think of that bright 
lamp he burned 
Of family worth and proud integ- 


rity. 


And many a sturdy grandchild hears 
his name 

In reverence spoken till he feels akin 

To all the lion-eyed who built the 
world. 

And lion-dreams begin to burn with- 
in. 





achel Lindsay in Ameri- 
can Magazine. 








‘“‘The Best Light I Have Found’’ 








FIRST PRIZE LETTER. 


Acetylene Lights Cost No More Af- 
ter Plant is Installed Than Kero- 
sene. 


N JANUARY, 1908, we installed a 

Davis acetylene lighting system 

in our home, and since that date, the 

problem has been solved. The total 
cost of installation was as follows: 


Cost of machine and piping 





GWG UBLENER: eee: a2ie2 65 ~6hsy 0001-4, 656-8 5v608 150 
Cost of house for generator.. .. 12 
Cost of labor (two men for two 

Gays) ...4% Peres eer ecetereseelecere 3 

JMG) DEO aR Oe eT E $165 


Of course, the cost of operating 
will depend on the amount of lights 
that are used by the family. Thirty- 
five pounds of carbide will fill our 
30-light generator, and one filling 
will last us six weeks, so the cost of 
our gas lights we find to be no more 
than the cost of kerosene oil lamps, 
at the present price of oil. 

The lights are fully as good as 
electric lights, and it would indeed 
be a leap in the dark to go back to 
oil lamps again. The problem of 
cleaning dirty lamps is forever done 
away with, when the acetylene light- 
ing system is installed. 

Our machine during the four years 
of constant service, has given no 
trouble whatever. 

Our gas range is also a source of 
great satisfaction, but with plenty 
of food convenient it is not econom- 
i to use acetylene for general cook- 

purposes. 

s there are several of these ma- 
hines in our locality, we club to- 
gether and buy carbide by the ton, 
at $70. Buying only 100 pounds at 
a time, makes it more expensive. Our 
very efficient machine is made in 
Elkhart, Indiana, by the Davis Ace- 
tylene Co. H. B. WADSWORTH. 

Cone City, N. C. 








SECOND PRIZE LETTER. 


_rhe Angle Lamp ‘iain ite Best Cheap 
Lighting System. 
HAD five years’ experience with 
gasoline home lights, using a De- 
troit heating and lighting plant, and 
Welsbach burners. 
These lights are satisfactory, but 


the expense of 
siderable. 

I then used incandescent electric 
lights for two years, using water 
power to generate the electricity. 

With a good equipment, this sys- 
tem of lighting is very satisfactory, 
but the cost of the plant will be 
prohibitive to many. 

I then, for two years, used acety- 
lene lights, using a Pilot machine. 
These lights are excellent, but costly. 

On coming to my present home, 
four years ago, the subject of house 
lighting had to have first considera- 
tion. As my wife and I would need 
but few lights, we did not deem it 
wise to invest much money in a light- 
ing plant. 

Seeing a notice of the Angle 
lamps, we decided to give them a 
trial, and the trial solved the prob- 
lem of lighting our house well and 
economically. 

These lamps give a strong, steady 
light with no undershadow from the 
lamp. They give off no odor when 
turned low, are easily cleaned and 
kept clean. We clean and fill our 
lamps once a week. The tank can 
be taken out and refilled with safety, 
while the lamp is burning. 


As the lamps are suspended from 
the ceiling and adjusted in height, 
or attached to the side wall, there is 
no risk of their being overturned. 

A one-burner lamp will light a 
room 12x16 feet, so a person can 
read, comfortably, in any part of the 
room. 

For a family needing but few 
lights, I believe the Angle lamps will 
prove to be the most satisfactory and 
economical light. 


installation is con- 


D. S. HARRIS. 
Williamburg, Va. 





The Epworth Generator. 


E BOUGHT a 25-light Epworth 

generator; bought %-inch pipe 
from the hardware store, borrowed 
a pipe and thread cutter from same, 
took one of the farm hands one cold 
rainy day, cut and threaded and fit- 
ted the pipes in our house, which has 
nine rooms, including bath-room, also 
for two porch lights. Bought brack- 
ets and chandeliers from the agent, 
also burners. We have two burners 
in four. rooms, one in each of the 
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others, 15 in all. It cost $160 for 
material and labor, which was about 
two days’ work, for two men to get 
everything re ady to work. All we 
nave to do is to charge the generator 


gaturday, 


with carbide once a month. Carbide 

costs about $1.40 a month. We have 

had them three months, and would 

not do without them _ anything in 

reason. MRS. C. TAYLOR. 
Fork, 8. C. 


Why the Acetylene Light is Best. 
HE CITY people can boast of their 
electric light, the village man of, 

his hollow-wire and gravity gasoline 


light; but s give me the gas light, pro- 
duced by the acetylene apparatus, of 
which there are several different 
makes. 


The writer has the Pilot, manufact- 
ured in Chicago, II]. 

Why do I prefer the acetylene sys- 
tem? 

1. Because it is the only artifi- 
cial light that one can ascertain the 
exact color of fabrics as in day light, 
making it the only substitute for 
day light. 

2. To light it, requires no pump- 
ing up tanks. You are at no ex- 
pense for mantles or globes, as the 
acetylene light is an open light. 

8. I deem it the cheapest light on 
the market, as I have eight lamps, 
seven indoors and one porch light, 
and my average light bill is less than 
$1 per month. 

4. It removes all the drudgery of 
lamp cleaning and filling, so dreaded 
by our wives and daughters. 

5. My wife says she can see to do 
particular sewing and fancy work 
better after the lights are lighted. 

R. A. PATTON. 


Madison, Ala. 





Acetylene Lights Give Satisfaction. 


HAVE had experience with nearly 

all kinds of lights, from the old- 
fashioned torch-light, to the best elec- 
tric lights; but I do not hesitate in 
saying that the carbide light, made 
by the Oxweld Acetylene Co., of Chi- 
cago, is the best and most perfect 
farm home lighting apparatus that I 
have ever tried. 

I might say in the outset that my 
experience with the carbide light has 
been only for the past few weeks, 
while boarding at the home of one 
of our patrons of Linwood school. 
But being engaged in school work, 
I have a great deal of interest in 
g00d lights; and my friend, who has 
the light is enthusiastic over it, and 
has given me his experience. 

The carbide generator, or machine, 
is installed in a small out-building, 
and the carbide is carried to each 
Tfoom through under-ground iron 
pipes, which run inside the walls and 
convey the carbide to the chande- 
lierg. 

The cost of the generator, together 
with the cost of installing in the ten- 
Toom, two-story house, in every room 
and on piazza, and in the store, 20 
yards away, was $250. 

The machine has been in operation 
Several years, and has never been 
any expense, except the cost of the 
carbide, and has never gotten out of 
fix, except in severely cold weath- 
er, once or twice the generator failed 
to work until thawed up. 

It takes nearly 60 pounds of car- 
bide to run this home (with a family 
of nine,) and the store a month— 
about two pounds per day. In the 
Summer the cost is not quite so much. 

The carbide costs $4.25 per hun- 
dred pounds, laid down at Linwood. 

The generator is automatic, and 
the labor of operating it is compar- 
atively nothing. The only thing to 
€ done is to fill the hopper of the 
generator with carbide, which lasts 
for 18 or 20 days. At the end of 
that time it must Be refilled. 

The light is white, and so bright 
that it lights the whole room almost 
Perfectly. It is the best light to read 
by that I have ever tried. The light 
gives off no odor or smoke, and in 









R. EBEN E. REXFORD says, 
Mii to get good results from 

bulbs kept in the house for 
winter blooming, they should be potted 
and then set away in a dark, cool place 
fora month or more. Cover the bulbs 
an inch deep, water them well and put 
them away until roots form. When 
the roots have reached thru to the 
pot—turn the soil and bulbs out and 
see—bring them to the light and 
warmth, A temperature of 60 degrees 
is about right. 


Whena hyacinth flower spike seems 
determined to stay down among the 
leaves, make a cone of brown paper 
the size of the pot, cut off an inch at 
the top, put it over the pot, and the 
flower stalk will reach toward the 
light. 


The best soil for potting plants is 
made of about equal parts of loam, 
sand and well-rotted cow manure. If 
the last is not available, use a teacup- 
ful of bone meal toa half bushel of 
soil. Never use fresh manure. 





HYACINTHS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 











(ii) «Geese 


GOLD DUST 


removes grease quickly 
from pots and pans 





Cleaning the pots and pans 
and kettles is usually a most 
disagreeable piece of work, but 
like everything else there is 
an easier way to do it, if one 
knows how. 


As soon as the food is re- 
moved, pour in water and dis- 
solve in it Gold Dust in the pro- 
portion of one tablespoonful 
to a gallon of water. 


Leave to soak while washing 














this respect it is equal to the electric 
light. 

The danger is nothing. The gas 
is not poisonous, and if left escaping, 
will only waste a little carbide. There 
is no chance of an explosion what- 
ever. 

The convenience is wonderful. The 
burners are made to light without 
matches, by simply pulling a little 
chain that is attached. You run no 
risk of fire from burnt matches drop- 
ped over the room. The expense, af- 
ter installed, is no more than the ex- 
pense of kerosene. 

C. L. EAKER. 

Linwood, N. C. 





Acetylene and Electricity. 


OME years ago, we had an acety- 

lene gas plant installed in our 
home, and found it a vast improve- 
ment on oil lamps. The light is soft 
and bright, and has no disagreeable 
odor, as is often the case with lamps. 
The cost of running is no more than 
that of kerosene, and the light far 
superior. We had a stove in con- 
nection with our lights, which, was a 


great acquisition and comfort in 
cooking. 
However, when we were building 


a new home, the advantage of having 
our house wired for electricity was 
brought forth, and as we were using 
a gasoline engine in connection with 
our water system, we found by buy- 
ing a small generator, and a 70-hour 
storage battery, we could have elec- 
tric lights at practically no cost what- 
ever, after installing of plant, as the 
generator is run at the same time the 
engine is pumping water, and is stor- 
ing away light pressure in the bat- 
teries for future use. We are now 
using this light in our house and 
barn, find it as good as the gas light, 
much more convenient, and by all 
means the light for the farmer, who 
uses a gasoline engine. 

On the other hand, if you have not 
an engine, I say emphatically, ‘‘use 
acetylene gas lights.”’ 

MRS. J. J. WATSON. 

Ridge Spring, N. C. 





Electric Lights Within the Farmer’s 
Reach. 


HE farmer needs a good light, and 
the light most in keeping with 
his progress in recent years, is the 
electric light. Hitherto he could not 
obtain this light, because of the dis- 
tance of his home from the nearest 
electric company’s lines. 
But now the light, which does not 
have to be lit with a match, can not 
be blown out, which can be turned 


on at a distance, and has no burners 
to clog, nor chimneys to clean, nor 
wicks to trim, is now well within the 
reach of the average farmer. 

The low voltage electric plants and 
efficient Mazda lamps have made elec- 
trie lighting cheaper and more de- 
sirable than ever before. 

The plant for generating the cur- 
rent should consist of a small gas or 
gasoline engine, a small dynamo, a 
switch board, and a set of storage 
batteries. 

The farmer can use the engine for 
most anything he desires. He can 
pump water, turn the grindstone, cut 
his feed, run the separator, and churn 
and numerous other things. He 
need run the dynamo but once or 
twice in the week, for the storage 
batteries will store up energy suf- 
ficient to last the rest of the week. 

The plant is extremely simple, and 
the benefit derived from the lights, 
is well worth considering. This plan 
has been worked out already, and 
proved by actual test to be perfect, 
so there is nothing left to worry the 
farmer, who desires the benefits of 
better lights on his farm. 

J. FULLER YATES. 

Guilford, N. C. 





Give the Lamp Good Care. 


E. USE 

lamp, 
the market. 
round-wick lamp, is very much more 
than the flat-wick glass lamp, but 
they are metal, and almost inde- 
structible, which after all makes for 
economy and safety. 

Whatever kind of lamp is used, 
daily care and attention is impera- 
tive, if we would have a satisfactory 
light. They should be filled, and 
have the chimneys, shades and burn- 
er cleaned each day. The wick should 
be pinched or rubbed off—never cut. 
I do not try to economize on wicks 
by washing or boiling them, they are 
cheap, so I discard them when they 
become clogged with oil sediment. 

I never wash the chimneys, just 
polish and clean with tissue paper, 
kept for that purpose. I clean the 


the Rayo round-wick 


burners and globes the same way, 
and discard a burner after it gets 
loose or ‘“‘rickety.”’ 


KATE A. NEELY. 
Hillsboro, Ala. 


The Angle Lamp Solves the Problem 
OU 
good lighting. 
and find the Angle 
that never fails. 
MRS. ANNA N. 
Ashley, La. 


lamp the 


McCAFFREY. 


with the best kerosene on | 
The first cost of the} 


ASK to solve the problem of | take that che rf 
I have solved it, | 
light. | 


'the dishes, then pour off the 
| water and fill with clean suds 
‘made in the same way. If 
| particles of food still adhere to 
the inside of the utensils, use 
potrings for removing them. 





You can buy a 
large package of 
Gold Dust for 


5 cents. 








**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’” 

















This Washer 
Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell mea horse once. He said 
A it was a fine horse and had nothing the 
matter with it. I wanted a fine horse. 
But I didn’t 
anything about 
horses much. And I 
didn’t know the man : 
very well either. y f 
t 


know 


So I told him I 
wanted to try the 
horse for a_month. 
He said: “All right, 
but pay me first, and } 
l’ll give you back p 
your money if the 
horse isn’t all right.” —— 

Well, I didn’t like SALA ANIMA Ai 
that.. I was afraid Wn : 
the horse wasn’t “‘all it 
right” and that I Wan 
might have to whis- 
tle for my money if 
I once oo with 
it. So I didn’t buy [LP Up 
horse, although y ) 
I wanted it badly. 
Now this _ set me 
thinking. You see I 
make washing ma- 
a og ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer. 

And I said to myself, lots of people may 
think about my Washing Machine as I thought 
about the horse, and about the man who owned 
i 

















~*~ 
o 


t. 

But I’d_ never know, because they wouldn’t 
write and tellme. You see I sell my Washing 
Machines by mail. I have sold over half a mil- 
lion that way. 

So, thoughtI, it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Washing Machines for a month before they pay 
or them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 

Now, T know what our ‘1900 Gr: avity Washer will 
do. I iknow it will w ash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by he and or any other machine 

I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
six minutes. Iknow no other machine ever invented 
can do the at without ENS out the clothes, 

Our ‘1900 Gravity’ asher does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as astrong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other ma achines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump might. 

So, said I to myselif, I will do with my ‘1600 Gravity’”’ 
Washer what I wanted the man todo with the horse. 
Only I won’t wait for people to ask me. Ill offer first, 
and I'll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a ‘1909 Gravity’? Washer ona month’s 
free trial. Til pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used it a 
month, I'll take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 
that is fs air enough, isn’t it ? 

Doesn’t it prove that the ‘'1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is. 

And you can pay me out of what it saves you. 
Se ive » the whole cost in a few months, in we an 
onthe clothes alone. And then it will sav 
75 cents a week over that in washerwoma . 
you keep the machi ae after the month’s trial, r f let you 
pay for it out of what it saves you. If i saves you 60 
| cents a week, send me 50 cents a week ’ti!! paid for. I'll 
ully, and I’ll wait for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance. 


It wv ill 
nd tea 











Drop me a line today, and let me send youa 
book about the ‘1900 Gravity’. Washer that 
| washes clothes in 6 minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 755 Court 
Street, Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Cana, 
da, address 1900 Washer Co., 522 Yonge Street, 

Toronto, Ont. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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FARMER has just been in our Office who 

stored his cotton in a warehouse last Novem- 
ber, when that grade was bringing 81% cents. 
He kept it till June and sold it for 11% cents— 
a gain of over 40 per cent. Naturally enough, he 
ig not disposed to sell his 1912 crop at present 
prices. 





LD Virginia, too, is wide-awake on the subject 

of drainage. The annual meeting of the State 
Drainage Association was held last Friday, No- 
vember 8. We haven’t received the list of new 
officers, but last year’s ‘officers were: President, 
Rosewell Page; Vice President, Dr. D. W. Star- 
buck; Vice President, Wm. W. Old, Jr.; Secretary, 
Charles A. Miller; Treasurer, Joseph R. Ives. 





OW often must we repeat that we cannot give 
attention to letters or inquiries where the 
writer fails to give us his real name and address? 
Of course, we will not publish the name and ad- 
dress if requested not to do so, but we must have 
them for our information. If ‘“‘S. M. J.’’, Campo- 
bello, S. C., and ‘‘A Subscriber,’’ Conover, N. C., 
will take notice of this fact, and let us hear from 
them, we shall be very glad to attend to their 
letters. 





HE best way, probably, to insure good fairs 

and clean fairs is for the State to make an 
appropriation for each fair conforming to certain 
requirements, and then to withhold this appro- 
priation from any fair admitting indecent shows 
or gambling layouts. Indeed, the fair is so truly 
an educational institution that it should receive 
liberal State and county aid, and then be directly 
under State supervision. The so-called fair which 
consists of a crowd’ of cheap shows and traveling 
fakirs, with a few livestock and farm products as 
a sort of side issue, is worse than no fair at all. 

HE meeting of the Association of Southern 

Agricultural Workers, in Raleigh, last week, 
was valuable and interesting. In addition to the 
usual number of informing papers by experts in 
various lines of investigation, the energies of the 
association were especially directed to three 
things: (1) the better baling of cotton, a standard 
tare, and better marketing methods; (2) a cam- 
paign for the eradication of hog cholera in the 
South, and (3) the encouragement of systems of 
agricultural co-operation and credit. The pro- 
gram as previously announced in The Progressive 
Farmer was carried out; and we shall have fur- 
ther comment on special phases of the meeting. 
Several of the papers will appear in full in later 
issues of The Progressive Farmer. 








HAT is a highly satisfactory showing of drain- 

age work in North Carolina in the last three 
years as reported by Dr. Pratt in his article in 
this issue. The drainage districts organized em- 
brace an area of 900,000 acres—about a time and 
a half the size of the entire State of Rhode Island. 
And no wonder all North Carolinians wonder now 
why it took them so long to discover that in meas- 
ures for the public good, a majority should have 
the right to compel the unprogressives to join in 
and pay their share of the expense. In the South 
in the past we have had entirely too much em- 
phasis on ‘‘personal liberty” and too little on ‘‘the 
public good.’”’ The locomotive of progress can’t 
be halted for every tramp who wants to take a 
nap on the track. 





T IS an interesting lot of letters about lights 

for the farm home, we have this week, and it 
seems to us that the experiences given should be 
of value to many readers. There can be no ques- 
tion that much better lights can be had from 
kerosene than are usually obtained. Round-wick 
lamps, especially the Angle lamp, are superior to 
the flat-wick lamps so commonly used. Acetylene 
lights are entirely satisfactory, and a plant can be 
installed from $125 to $300. It is quite possible, 
too, for the farmer with a gasoline engine to have 
his own electric lights. One or two of our letters 





tell how this is done, and a recent press bulletin 
of the Colorado Agricultural College says that 
“it will probably not be long until the individual 
lighting plant will be as common as the automo- 
bile.”” Now, that the long winter evenings are at 
hand, special attention should be given to secur- 
ing good lights for the farm home. 





HE National Farmer and Stockman prints a 
letter from a man who says: 


“T have been manufacturing drain tile for 

some years and have never refused credit to 

a man for tile. I always stated that a man 

who had enterprise enough to put in tile 

would meet his obligations, and I cannot 

recall one instance in which we have lost any 

money selling drain tile to a farmer.”’ 
There is something in this statement to think 
over. It indicates, not only that drainage is a 
good investment, but also that it is generally safe 
for a man to borrow money for permanent im- 
provements which bring back a return. Many 
warnings are given against going in debt, but 
there is a great difference between subsistence 
debts——for the things one eats or wears out—and 
investment debts—in which the borrowed money 
is used to make more money. 





ESOLUTIONS adopted by the Association of 

the Southern Agricultural Workers, in session 
in Raleigh last week, declared for (1) measures 
looking to the stamping out of hog cholera, the 
standardization of hog cholera serum, and its con- 
trol by the National Department of Agriculture; 
(2) a National appropriation of $400,000 for tick 
eradication; (3) the Torrens system of registering 
land titles; (4) the establishment of limestone 
grinding plants, and lower freight rates on lime; 
(5) State legislation to check the sale of anthrac- 
nose-infested cotton seed; (6) endorsing the 
Southern Commercial Congress plan to send a 
commission to Europe to study systems of agri- 
cultural credit; (7) to have Departments of Agri- 
culture and Experiment Stations establish bureaus 
on agricultural co-operation and marketing; (8) 
for legislation to secure recognition of proper cot- 
ton tare for farmers. The new officers are 
President, Dr. C. A. Cary, Alabama; First Vice 
President, E. R. Kone, Texas; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. M. Soule, Georgia; Secretary, B. W. 
Kilgore, North Carolina; Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Mary 8S. Birdsong, North Carolina. Montgomery, 
Ala., was selected as the next place of meeting. 





President Woodrow Wilson as a Progres- 
sive Farmer Contributor. 


HE Progressive Farmer takes pleasure not 
only in the fact that the newly-elected 
President of the United States is the first 

Southern-born man to occupy the White House in 
more than half a century, but he is also the first 
President who has been a Progressive Farmer 
contributor. At the Editor’s request he sent a 
message to our Southern farm boys in our “Young 
People’s Special’’ last year; and as is usual in 
everything he says, his message was not merely 
formal, but there was evidence of real thought 
in it. We think it worth while to reprint it here- 
with in full: 

‘Supply Brains and Disinterested Purpose as 

Well as Food.” 

“Mr. Clarence Poe, The Progressive Farmer. 

“May I not thru you, send my warm greet- 

ings to the farmer boys to whom The Pro- 
gressive Farmer goes. I wish I knew some 
adequate way in which to express to them 
the interest that every thoughtful man must 
feel, who knows what a power they have in 
their opportunity to be thoughtful and public- 
spirited citizens, and to look abroad upon 
the interest of the country as a whole—the 
country which they feed and which they 
should wish to supply with brains and dis- 
interested purpose, as well as with food. 


“WOODROW WILSON. 
“Trenton, N. J., Aug. 1, 1911.” 





Good Roads and Good Schools Pay. 


N EASTERN North Carolina county farmer 
A was in our office a few days ago, looking 
for a farm in Wake. “I am a little partial 
to Wake County,” he said, ‘because you are get- 
ting better roads in Wake owing to your road tax. 
And I am also trying to get to a section where 
schools are better than in my present home com- 
munity.’’ 
Good roads and good schools never fail to at- 
tract the best class of settlers to a community, 


Bad roads and poor schools seldom fail to drive 
the best class of citizens away. 

A stingy, selfish community is a dying commyn. 
ity. A community that is willing to spend unself- 
ishly for the highest things is a growing commun. 
ity. It was a wise man who observed a long time 
ago, ‘““There is that scattereth and yet increaseth 
and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.’ 





The Cotton Situation. 


OMMISSIONER of Agriculture E. J, Watson, 
C of South Carolina, President of the Southern 
Cotton Congress, strongly endorses our idea 
that farmers should get more for cotton, anq 
urges growers to avoid flooding the market. After 
our last week’s article was written, prices began 
to climb up somewhat, but they are not yet what 
they should be. In fact, prices are almost inya- 
riably low at this time of year, when vast quanti- 
ties of “distressed cotton” are rushed to market 
to pay fertilizer bills and merchants’ accounts, 
due in November. It is a mighty poor time to 
sell, as farmers found out who took our advice 
last fall and held till spring—even if the crop was 
bigger than anybody thought. 
Mr. Watson gives this special warning to long 
staple growers: 

“Advices from the most reliable sources 
have reached me that there is a great short- 
age of upland long-staple in the West this 
year. The absolutely necessary demand for 
it is greater than ever. Every man who has 
a pound of it ought to hold it, and not break 
down the market now by overdoing it at one 
time, because the price seems good. I feel 
absolutely satisfied that at this very moment 
every pound of good long-staple cotton is 
worth from two to three cents a pound more 
than is being paid for it. Those who are sell- 


ing in a rush are making presents of the 
difference to somebody.” 





Knapp Agricultural Day November 27. 


N ALL the States of the South except North 
Carolina (North Carolina postpones the day to 
next year because arrangements had already 

been made for an Aycock Memorial day this year), 
November 27 is to be celebrated in the schools as 
“Knapp Agricultural Day.’’ On that day all the 
country schools are asked to celebrate the agri- 
cultural progress the South is making, discuss 
the work of the Boys’ Corn Clubs and Girls’ To- 
mato Clubs, and other agencies for interesting 
boys and girls in farming, and to join in making 
some contribution, down to a penny apiece from 
the school children, to help the ‘‘Knapp Farm and 
School of Country Life,” which is to be established 
in connection with Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., as a living monument to the great work of 
the lamented Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 

We hope the fathers and mothers who read The 
Progressive Farmer will join with their children 
in making a success of this ‘‘Knapp Agricultural 
Day.” An exhibit of corn and other crops grown 
by the boys in the schools, and of canned goods 
or needlework by the girls, with small prizes in 
recognition of the best, will do much toward mak- 
ing the day a success. 

Talk the matter over with your teacher, and 


let everybody co-operate in this notable move- 
ment. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HERE is nothing like it, this Indian summer. 
It is all other good times crowded into one. 


It is not exactly May, for May was all going’. 


ahead, a restless month of growth, and then more 
growth. Nor is it June, when the berries and 
roses set the tune. Nor is it July and August, 
when the quiet fields smiled with golden wheat, 
and the corn grew all night for fear it would-not 
be ripe in time. The hard work is over with. 
There is the smile of May, and the warmth of 
June, and the sweet peace of August. Nature 
moves quietly about with a notebook, to sum it 
all up. Wild grapes hang from the elms, and the 
huskers have stained their mouths, while they 


toss the ears into golden piles.—New York Inde 
pendent. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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Lessons from Denmark 








THE FIRST AND FUNDAMENTAL LESSON IS THAT AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY 
AND SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION ARE POSSIBLE ONLY WITH A GREAT BODY 
OF EDUCATED AND ORGANIZED HOME-OWNING SMALL FARMERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 


for Farmers at Home. 











‘ ‘ 
T HAS gone down in literature, if not in history, 
‘I that there was something unsound in the State 
of Denmark. But, however true this may have 
peen in Hamlet’s day, there is not only nothing 
ynsound in the general state of Denmark today, 


put, on the contrary, the little kingdom gives 


evidence of such abounding healthfulness and 
yitality that all the great nations of the earth are 
peginning to inquire the secret of its prosperity. 
And on inquiring they are not slow to discover 
that its strength is that which must be the 
strength of every puissant nation: “‘a bold peas- 
gantry,” 2 prosperous, independent body of small 
farmers. 

It seems to me that this truth is much more 
generally recognized in Europe than in America. 
Qf course, our politicians always say on the 
Fourth of July—and repeat the statement with 
added vehemence with the approach of every elec- 
tio day—that the farmer is the backbone of the 
State and Nation; but most Americans seem to 
regard the statement as a smooth saying intended 
only for campaign bait, and not much to be re- 
garded in shaping the general policy of the State. 
With America as a whole, and with most of our 
States also, the tendency has been to encourage 
manufactures, protect manufactures, exploit man- 
ufactures, brag of the growth of crowded cities, 
and let the farmer go with a few garden seed that 
either don’t come up or are worth mighty little 
if they do. 

In Europe today a different situation exists. 
Ihave already written of England’s awakening to 
the vital importance of developing a body of small 
farmers. The majority of the French legislators, 
as 1 have also mentioned, are pledged to work for 
the development of agriculture. In Belgium, the 
interests of agriculture are recognized as para- 
mount. Germany is still dominated by men who 
believe as Bismarck did when he wrote in his 
Autobiography: ‘‘I see in the decline of agricul- 
ture one of the greatest dangers to our perma- 
nence as a State.” 


Education Must Precede Co-Operation. 


In short, all Europe now recognizes the truth 
of what Froude, the historian, wrote—that ‘“na- 
tional health is in exact ratio to the proportion of 
people having direct interest in the soil.’’ In 
other words, the prosperity of the State depends 
upon the prosperity of its agriculture. And while 
history teaches nothing more plainly than this, 
it also teaches just as emphatically this further 
truth, namely, that the prosperity of agriculture 
depends upon three things: 


(1) Ownership. 
(2) Education. 
(3) Co-operation. 


Those who would win for American agriculture 
the strength, independence, and prosperity which 
has been won for Danish agriculture, should give 
heed to this trinity of essentials. Co-operation is 
the capstone of the structure; but the capstone is 
safe only when the foundation itself is secure. 
The builders of the new Denmark were not un- 
Mindful of the Scriptural warning agains€ build- 
ing a house upon the sand; and it is because they 
first helped the farmers get possession of the 
land, it is because co-operation with them is 
founded upon the solid rock of ownership and 
education, that it still stands four square to all 
In Denmark, nine acres 
out of every ten are cultivated by the men who 
Own them, and illiteracy is a thing unknown. 
Says Minister Egan: ‘‘There is nobody in Den- 
Mark over seven years old, unless he is an idiot, 
Who cannot read and write,” and when I asked 
Mr. K. A. Jorgensen, of the Lyngby Experiment 
Station, if he knew anybody who could not read, 
his reply was that he could not think of anyone 
how, but that when he was a boy he had known 
Some illiterate old men and women. About the 
first thing I ever heard about Danish co-operation 
Was that it could never have succeeded but for 


Universal compulsory education and the popular 


high Schools; and this is an opinion about which 
: found everybody in agreement in Denmark. It 
= fitting that our Union is styled ‘‘the Farmers’ 
‘ducational and Co-operative Union,’’—‘‘educa- 
tional”’ first, ‘‘co-operative” second—for education 


Must precede co-operation. 


Land-Ownership Essential to Co-operation. 


The other statement about which nearly every- 
Ody in Denmark is agreed is that co-operation 
has Succeeded so abundantly only because the 
Breat body of the farmers own the land they till. 


Co-operation has not had great success anywhere 
where tenant farming is the rule. Ireland did 
nothing with co-operation until the Government 
helped the farmers buy the land for themselves. 
Dr. Herman Levy, a German expert, has correctly 
declared that co-operation has failed to grow in 
England simply because the great proportion of 
the soil-tillers are tenants or hired men, not own- 
ers, while the big owners and little owners, sepa- 
rated as they are by a sort of social and economic 
gulf, will not work easily together. ‘‘The small 
holder, independent, secure,’ says Mr. A. G. Gar- 
diner, ‘“‘must precede. the co-operative system, 
thru which alone agriculture can be restored.”’ 
Rider Haggard, who came over to Denmark to 
study the situation without bias, went back to 
England convinced that the only way to get the 
same benefits for England, was to help the English 
tenants have small farms of their own. Co-oper- 
ation, he declared, ‘‘will only take real root in 
an agricultural community which owns, and does 
not hire the land it works, and even then will only 
attain to complete success and prosperity, if the 
people of that community are very hard-working, 
educated in the true sense, kindly, tolerant-na- 
tured, and intelligent.” 

Before entering upon a description of what I 
saw in Denmark, therefore, it seems to me im- 
portant to emphasize the fact that Ownership, 
Education and Co-operation are necessary links 
in a triple chain. Of course, it is not necessary 
for us in the South to wait until all our people 
are educated, and until we build up the ideal 
democracy of 80-acre farmers before we attempt 
general co-operation. The three can go along to- 
gether and grow along together. 

For the young men, we must have better schools 
and longet terms—and compulsory attendance 
also, I make bold to say, as is required in every 
country in Europe today, except benighted Russia 
and little Belgium; and thru institute work, dem- 
onstration work, etc., etc., we must furnish more 
adequate instruction for our grown-up population. 


States Must Help Worthy Men Buy Small Farms. 


And then, in the second place, every State in 
the South should enter upon a definite, far-seeing 
policy for encouraging the development of small 
farms. It may be too early yet to urge the adop- 
tion of the policy, but this century will not be old 
before our American States follow the example 
of Denmark and Ireland, and furnish the money, 
repayable at the rate of say seven per cent thru 
a period of sixty years, for enabling worthy and 


approved men of character to purchase small 
holdings of from ten to eighty acres. When that 
is done, thrifty, sturdy, ambitious, industrious 


white settlers of the best type will come to help us 
build up the South, they will come into rural dis- 
tricts where the white population is now too 
searce, and help provide an adequate white so- 
ciety; and, of course, our own landless people will 
be encouraged to buy farms instead of drifting to 
the over-crowded towns. It goes without saying 
that loans would be granted only to men of good 
standing in the community, approved by their 
neighbors as good citizens in every respect. More- 
over, the authorities could promote the policy 
suggested by Mr. Maurice S. Evans, in the inter- 
view with him recently printed in The Progressive 
Farmer. That is to say, they could help white 
families buy land where more whites were needed, 
while the Negroes could be encouraged to settle 
in communities to themselves. 


The South Needs More People. 

There is no worthy interest or industry in the 
State that would not be benefited by the develop- 
ment of such a class of thrifty, independent, home- 
owning small farmers. The country supports the 
town and with our rural population doubled, 
every town industry would be strengthened, every 
manufacturing enterprise would be better support- 
ed. With a large number of citizens and tax- 
payers, there would be better roads and better 
schools, and every form of rural progress would 
be quickened—telephones and trolley lines and 
public libraries and social centers, and a score of 
other agencies of progress. Effective co-operation 
in every line of endeavor would become possible 
—in the South today many co-operative enter- 
prises cannot be considered because the population 
is too scarce.—and the small farmers we already 
have would find their advantages doubled. 

Another fact that should not be forgotten is 
that the big land holders of the present would 
also be benefited as much as anybody else by a 
great State program for encouraging small 
(Continued on page 23.) 














““What’s The News?”’ 








The South Comes Into Its Own. 


T HAS not been ten years since the South was 
I spoken of as a section ‘‘bottled up,” a section 
without a notable influence in the world’s 
affairs. The vast resources of Southern manhood 
were almost unused in the National service. A 
famous editor speaking in Birmingham, Ala., re- 
ferred to the South as “‘disinherited in the house 
of its fathers.”’ ri 


But after weary waiting, how gloriously has the 
South at last come into its own! This month for 
the first time in more than sixty years, the United 
States has elected President a man born south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line—for the first time, in 
fact, since old Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, was 
chosen President in 1848, the year gold was dis- 
covered in California, only four years after the 
first telegraph message was sent, and while a 
steam engine was as rare a sight as a flying ma- 
chine today (?), when the institution of human 
slavery still existed and half of America was a 
rough and pioneer country. Woodrow Wilson is 
indeed the first man ever seriously considered for 
the Presidency whose family was in sympathy 
with the Confederate cause in the struggle of the 
sixties, and the fact seems to have been hardly 
thought of in the North—and but little in the 
South, so far have we put Civil War thoughts 
behind us. The South may also recall with grati- 
fication that the new President’s chief campaign 
opponent, Mr. Roosevelt himself, boasts of being 
half a Southerner, and a kinsman of men who 
wore the gray; while the retiring President of the 
United States has proclaimed that one of his great- 
est ambitions has been to wipe out the last trace 
of feeling between the sections. 

Il. 

After its more than forty years’ wandering in 
the Wilderness, therefore, the South seems indeed 
to have come at last into the Promised Land, and 
a new era seems to be beginning. Put face to 
face with vaster and more momentous issues, we 
shall grow broader men and Southern statesman- 
ship will again win the recognition of the Nation. 
In agriculture, in manufactures, education, poli- 
tics—in all these things there should be the thrill 
of a new life. Our race problem, the most serious 
menace to our growth, is becoming relatively less 
oppressive. We have already quoted figures show- 
ing that the percentage of increase in white popu- 
lation, 1900-1910, was twice as large as the per- 
centage of increase in colored population; and the 
problem will become still less oppressive as we 
get more thrifty settlers from the North and West 
to help increase the white population in our rural 
districts and develop our urban industries. 

Again, not many months hence, we shall see 
the opening of the Panama Canal, the severing of 
the link that has heretofore bound together the 
two Americas like Siamese twins—probably the 
most important change in the physical earth since 
the Almighty finished the work of creation With 
the Canal will come a shifting of the world’s trade 
currents, and the South being nearest to the 
Canal, should profit most largely by it. Rail- 
roads that have heretofore run east and west—- 
from San Francisco to Chicago and St. Louis, and 
from St. Louis and Chicago to New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston—these will begin to turn 
more and more toward Galveston and New Or- 
leans and Mobile and Savannah and Charleston. 
The great and symmetrical development which 
slavery prevented before the Sixties, and which 
war and Reconstruction and the Negro problem 
have since delayed—this seems at last to have 
come to its time of flowering and fruiting: like 
a tree which has survived a thousand storms and 
tempests and gathered greater strength for its 
sunnier days. Ill. 


Splendid, indeed, is the opportunity ahead of 
the South. It would seem to lack but one thing 
to become one of the most interesting and prom- 
ising sections of the whole world—the thorough 
education of all its people. All our other advan- 
tages will avail us nothing if we fail to give ade- 
quate and practical schools to our boys and girls. 

While we rejoice in the thought, therefore, 
that the South is indeed at the beginning of a 
new era in politics and industry and general de- 
velopment, the great question is whether or nct 
our people are being trained to make the most of 
these opportunities that a gracious Providence 
has given us. When the average school term in 
the South is only about five months, while ths 
average in so-called ‘‘heathen’”’ Japan, to say 
nothing of our Northern States and of Europe, 
is ten months, is it not clear where our greatest 
weakness lies? 
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Made of DOUBLE 


STRENGTH Coiled 
Spring Wire. RKe- 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
ways tight. Is heavily 
Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 

Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 

where it belongs. Prices the lowest 

ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 13%<c. per rod. 
49-inch Farm Fence, - - 22c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22c. per rod. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you_ should 
have. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


Box 12 inchester, Indiana. 
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vy? FENCE 


Made from thorough 
Me Galvanized Open 
Hearthsteel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows100 
styles and heights of 
hog,farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: Cents aRod Up 


Sold on 30daysfree trial. If not satisfled re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 
serahengiany bth Lisconnes Sisco 
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For all purposes. Direct from factory? 
































freight prepaid. 
Pr a-4-4-$ Bargain Prices—13c per rod up 
—— t our new fence boo! ore 
eees- Ge fence book bel 
4 —— = 2 254 you buy fence for Horses, Cat- 
S&S - se de, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, Etc. 
fe Also Lawn Fence and Gates 





We save you big money—give you highest 
quality. Mail postal now for Big Fence Bargain k 
Dept. 87 THE BROWN PENCE & WIRE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“ROOFING 


For Roofing, Siding and Lining 6 
Poultry Houses, Barns, Dwell- Cc 
ings, etc., use HYDREX-PLU-|_ Per 100 
VINOX ROOFING Square Feet 

A Water and Air-Proofing of which you 
are alwayssure. You can absolutely depend 
upon it to thoroughly protect your chickens, 
stock and buildings from dampness and 
drafts. 

Get samples to see how sturdy and well- 
made itis; compare it with others and find 
how very low is its price. 

pend a postal now to . I 
The Hydrex Felt & Engineering Co. 

124 Liberty Street, New York. 
Shipments made from Kansas City, 
Washington, Chicago, New York. 




















Do You Want Facts About 
Phosphorus? 


We claim that practically every acre of land 
East of the Rocky Mountains can be made to 
yield more grain if it is made richer in 
Phosphorus, or Phosphoric Acid. 

We claim that Raw Rock Phosphate is the 
most economical source of this most impor- 
tant plant food element. 

_ We claim that we are in a position to furn- 

ish you with the highest grade of Ground 

Rock Phosphate at the lowest market price. 
Write us for the proof and for prices. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE CO. 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 














IT COSTS $2 


We mean “‘Types and Breeds of Farm 
Animals,”? by Prof. C. S. Plumb. It is 
worth it, however, for it has pictures 
and descriptions of all the leading 
breeds of farm animals and makes you 
just ache to be a stockman. A good 
book for the young people to read and 
look at. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








By H. T. 
HE SEVENTH National 
Show, 


Dairy 

| which has just closed, 
was truly cosmopolitan in 
character. Practically every State 
of the Union was represented. It 
was particularly gratifying to note 
the considerable number of visitors 
from the Southeastern States, and 
to observe the interest they showed. 
Perhaps the most important les- 
son taught by this exhibition is the 
economic necessity of clean dairying. 
“Pure milk’ was the slogan of the 
show. The splendid educational ex- 
hibits by the Government attracted 
much attention, and no one could 
spend an hour in viewing this fea- 


TWO GREAT DAIRY SHOWS. 


Some of the Lessons Taught by the National Dairy Show at Chi- 
cago, and the International at Milwaukee. 


Morgan, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


1,000 pounds of butter in one year.”’ 
The Professor emphasized the neces- 
sity for the dairyman to eliminate 
every cow from his herd that is an 
indifferent producer. The necessity 
of keeping a daily and yearly record 
of the amount of milk each animal 
produces, together with the per cent 
of butter-fat it contains, was demon- 
strated. While a cow may deceive 
the eye, she cannot fool the scales 
and the Babcock test. 

Prof. Hooper, of Kentucky, gave 
a number of lectures and demonstra- 
tions on the relation of form to the 
function of production. He used for 
demonstration a Jersey cow from El- 





This Bull is Owned by Mr. P. 


Pounds of Butter. 


H. Hanes, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
and His Sire’s Dam Made in Seven-Day Tests an Average 





A FINE HOLSTEIN BULL. 


His Dam 
of 24.46 





ture of the show without being great- 
ly impressed with the imperative 
need of observing absolute cleanli- 
ness in all things pertaining to the 
handling of milk. The lectures de- 
livered in the spacious convention 
hall, were listened to with intense 
interest, and while these lectures 
were almost continuous thruout each 
afternoon, it was seldom that all who 
wished to hear could find seats. 

Another vital lesson of the show 
was the need of pressing the war 
against the scrub sire. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has declared war 
against the 1,000,000 scrub bulls in 
the United States, and the opening 
shot was fired at the show which has 
just closed. 


The lectures on diseases, such as 
infantile paralysis, typhoid, and tu- 
berculosis, which are frequently 
spread thru milk from unsanitary 
dairies or unhealthy cows, were of 
special interest at this time, as one 
or two near-by cities have just ex- 
perienced outbreaks of infantile par- 
alysis and typhoid, both of which 
were traced to filthy dairies. 


The Lecture on Dairy Form. 


One of the most interesting lec- 
tures of the course was delivered by 
Prof. Minkler, of the New Jersey Ag- 
ricultural College, in which he gave 
a practical demonstration of the 
dairy type of cow. He stated: 
“There are three types of animals; 
one converts the bulk of her food into 
milk, one into flesh, and the nonde- 
script cow into neither flesh nor into 
milk. The average cow yields only 
150 pounds of butter a year, which, 
at market price is worth around $37, 
a sum that hardly pays for her feed. 
There are dairy herds in this country 
that average over 500 pounds of but- 
ter per year per cow, and 15 indi- 
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viduals that have records of over 


~ 


mendorf Farm, Lexington, Ky. This 
cow produced 312 pounds of butter 
in her 14-year-old form. She is a 
cow with a prominent show record, 
extending thru a number of years. 
Prof. Hooper presented her as a mod- 
el cow, and a typical dairy animal, 
and stated that whenever you find 
an animal of such conformation, you 
are certain to have a prolific milk 
producer. This cow is high between 
the horns, broad between the eyes, 
dished forehead, and very wide nos- 
trils; her brisket is of great depth, 
and she is wedge-shaped from the 
shoulders to the udder, and also 
from the backbone to the milk veins. 
She is higher at the pin bones of the 
rump than at the hips, and is very 
deep thru the belly, indicating ‘a 
great capacity for storing the rations 
to be converted into milk and butter- 
fat. The high and wide pin bone 
type gives a generous spread to the 
hind legs in order to accommodate 
a spacious udder. 


The Show of Cattle. 


Forty-six herds with a total of 
more than 700 animals were ex- 
hibited. In point of numbers the 
Guernseys led with 250 animals, con- 
ceded to be the best representatives 
of the breed, and in all the classes 
competition was strong. A wonder- 
ful array of Jerseys, consisting of 
about 150 head representing 11 herds 
were presented to the judge, H. G. 
Van Pelt, and there were eight 
herds of Holsteins, numbering some 
125 head. Two herds each of Ayr- 
shires and Brown Swiss were on ex- 
hibition. The Ayrshires numbered 
about 50 head, and attracted much 
favorable attention. This hardy 
Scotch breed is very rapidly gaining 
in popular favor. Two herds num- 
bering about 40 head, of Dutch Belt- 
ed cattle, were shown. The breed is 
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remarkable only from the beculiar 
markings of the animals. They 
seem to possess no special qualifics, 
tions as milk producers. 

Much curiosity and admiration 
were bestowed upon the herd of Dex. 
ter cattle, owned by Howard Gould 
of New York. These cattk originated 
in Ireland. They are coal black 
very compact in build, and for their 
size, are truly wonderful producers 
Mr. Gould has in his herd four cows 
which have produced more than 40 
pounds of milk per day, and this 
milk shows an average test of about 
five per cent butter-fat. When we 
consider.that these cows weigh but 
four to five hundred pounds, one 
can but wonder at their ability at the 
pail. i 


The International Dairy Show at 
Milwaukee. 


In spite of the fact that Milwaukee 
claimed dates conflicting with the 
National Dairy Show at Chicago, legg 
than 100 miles distant, the show 
was one of unusual merit. More 
than 400 high-class dairy animals 
from 24 herds were exhibited in a 
splendidly appointed building. Like 
the show at Chicago, the Guernseyg 
led in point of numbers with 109 
head; Jerseys, 100; Holsteins, 70; 
Brown Swiss, 59; Ayrshires, 45; and 
Devons, 41 head. No mention of the 
Milwaukee show would be complete 
without reference to the two beau- 
tiful herds of Devons. While one 
may not have a liking for any of the 
so-called dual-purpose breeds, one 
could but admire the beautiful sym- 
metry of these handsome red cattle, 
The breed has a reputation of being 
excellent ‘‘doers’’ under rather se 
vere conditions, and it is claimed for 
them that they will yield a profit, 
both at the pail and on the block, 
under conditions which would dis- 
courage other, and more highly spe- 
cialized breeds. 





TWO-YEAR OLD JERSEY 
HEIFERS FOR $25. 


That is What It Cost Mr. Williams to 
Raise His, and They’ll Pay It Back 
In One Year. 


HERE are 15 heifers out in the 
lot, all of them due to freshen 
this fall. They are fat and sleek, and 
it is a real joy to look at them. While 
I was out there enjoying them, it oc- 
curred to me that many readers of 
The Progressive Farmer might be in- 
terested in knowing just how they 
were grown, and the cost. It has 
been a very pleasant job for me, for 
not the least sign of disease has been 
among them, and they have looked 
thrifty and glossy all the time. 
They were taken away from the 
mothers when they were three days 
old, and were taught to drink from 
the pail. They were given four 
pounds whole milk from their owl 
mother twice a day for two weeks. 
Skim milk was then gradually sub- 
stituted till when they were two 
weeks older. By this time, they were 
eating a little hay and cracked corn, 
and bran. By the time they were 
11% months old, they were get 
ting ten pounds skim milk per day, 
two pounds equal parts whole cori 
and wheat bran, and all the hay they 
wanted. This was their ration for 
the whole winter. They were kept 
in a warm shed on the south side of 
the barn, were kept well bedded, and 
had access to fresh water every day. 


The value of the whole milk they 
had up to two weeks of age, was 
$3.50. The next two weeks, half 
whole and half skim milk, $1.98 
valuing skim milk at 20 cents pe 
ewt. Skim milk for rest of wintel, 
$3.60. The corn and bran is valued 
at $4.39, and the hay at $3, for the 
whole winter. This makes the cost 
of the calf, up till it goes on grass 
the first spring, $16.47. I consider 
25 cents a month a fair price t0 
charge for the first summer’s grar 
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ER, 
rT ing, which will be $1.50 up thru 
ar September. From the first of Octo- 
‘hey per, till the first of January, they | 
I were allowed the run of the fields, 
tion grazing the oats and vetch, and get- 
Dex. ting the gleanings of the corn and 
yuld pea stubble 
aiae When it was too wet for them to 
a go in the fields, they were fed pea 
mee nay in the lot. After January 1, 
heir they were allowed to go in the fields 
ace some, but it was too wet most of the 
ae time, and they were kept up and fed 
; * corn silage, and cottonseed meal. The 
this cost of the second winter could not 
= nave been more than $4.35, estimat- 
tae ing that they were kept off the fields 
“ 3) days before January, and were 
a fed ten pounds hay, per day, and were 
. kept up 50 days in the later part of 
the winter, and fed 20 pounds silage, 
at and two pounds cottonseed meal per 
day. I am valuing the silage at what 
ukee it cost me to grow it, and put if in 
the the silo, $3 per ton. Valuing pasture 
, less for the second summer at $3, brings 
show my heifer to the pail, when she be- 
More gins to bring me in profit, at a cost 
imals of $25.32. 
in a When Prof. H. P. Lykes, now of 
Like the Georgia Experiment Station, was 
nseys with the federal department, he made 
109 monthly visits to my place, making 
y 105 tests and getting the records of my 
; and herd. Many of my heifers showed a 
of the profit, after paying their feed bill of 
iplete $30 for the first year. Some of them 
beau- did better. 
> one If this were read in the dairy sec- 
of the tion of the North, I am sure it would 
, one be a surprise, for I have noticed 
sym- many experiments from the experi- 
cattle, ment stations there showing the cost 
being of raising a calf to cowhood, at about 
seek $45. We have the advantage, in that 
ed for we can graze the year round. Our 
profit, greatest drawback is not in the cost 
block, of bringing the calf to cowhood, but 
A dis- in having cows that will show a profit 
y spe- as dairy animals. It is easy for us 
if we have the right sort of animal to 
show a profit the first year, after 
SEY paying all the expenses. 
FELIX WILLIAMS. 
Villa Rica, Ga. 
— Where to Get Information About 
Ticks. 
in the READER wants to know where 
reshen he can get information regarding 
k, and tick eradication. 
While Any reader can get such infor- 
, it oc- mation by writing the Bureau of An- 
lers of imal Industry, Washington, D. C., or 
be in- he can get it nearer home as follows 
v they North Carolina, Dr. W. G. Chris- 
It has man, Department of Agriculture, 
ne, for Raleigh, N. C. 
1s been * South Carolina: Dr M. Ray Pow- 
looked ers, Clemson College, S. C. 
" Georgia: Dr. Peter F. Bahnson, 
— State Veterinarian, Atlanta, Ga. 
.e days For the States of South Carolina 
k from and Georgia, D. E. M. Neighbert, 
1 four United States Bureau of Animal In- 
ir ows dustry, 210 Federal Building, At- 
weekte lanta, Ga., will also furnish the re- 
ly sub- quired information. 
eo ta ann Dr. C. A. Cary, Auburn, 
ay were a 
4 cau Mississippi: Dr. E. M. Ranck, or 
. wae Prof. Archibald Smith, Agricultural 
‘eget: College, Miss. 
er day, Tennessee: Dr. George R. White, 
le corn Nashville, Tenn. 
ay they For Alabama, Mississippi and 
‘on for Tennessee, Dr. J. A. Kiernan, Unit- 
re kept ed States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
“sae tty, Federal Building, Nashville, 
led, and rennessee, will also furnish such in- 
sry day. ormation. 
ce Arkansas: Dr. J. F. Stanford, 
1k es Fayetteville, Ark. 
Be, vat Louisiana: Dr. E. Pegram Flow- 
BR re es, State Veterinarian, or Dr. W. H. 
+a alrymple, Baton Rouge, La. 
nts pe For Arkansas and Louisiana, Dr. 
a A. E. Wight, United States Bureau 
5 value of Animal Industry, Little Rock, 
for . Ark,, will also furnish all informa- 
the cos tion wanted along this line. 
yn grass 
consider a an _ 
price to bers, but a A pcg dh Se = 
"s gral meoech a high standard as The Progressive 
Pr.—F’. W. Freund, Mt. Airy, N. C. 
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Where to 


Buy Pure-Bred 


Livestock. 











PERCHERON 


AND 





terms. 








Post Office Box 604 - 


All stock guaranteed to be as re- 
presented. We are importers of 
this breed and our herd is the finest 
in the country. Write for prices and 


Trotting and Pacing horses. 


CHARLES A. BAXTER 


BELGIAN HORSES. 


We are also breeders of fine 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 











= 
JERSEYS : 


pails. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
officially tested, show-type cowa. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


=~ 


headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 


of imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 











EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier ti cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone baron ‘Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


BERKSHIRES 


Registered Pigs, by Lord Premier 8rd 








96773 (the great son of Lord Premier 
50001) and Rival’s Champion Baron 
128027 (a splendid son of the great 
prize winning boar, Rival’s Champion 
112500) out of daughters of Premier 
Longfellow, Masterpiece, and other fine 
sows. Splendid individuals. Prices very 


reasonable, and will ship on approval. 


W. D. DICKINSON 


BURKEVILLE, VIRGINIA 


KIMBALL FARM 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Is offering for fall delivery a superbly 
bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 
the very best blood of the breed. Also 
Duroc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
breeding. Prices, $10 each, either kind, 
eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts 
and young service boars on application, 























“Berkshire Gilts, Boars and Pigs For Sale” 


Gilts by my splendid herd boar—Carolina Master- 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 per cent. of the blood of his 
famous sire—Masterpiece 77000—bred to a son of 
Lord Premier 3rd, for Feb. and March farrows— 
young service boars by Carolina Masterpiece and by 
a son of Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. Also 50 pigs by 
Carolina Masterpiece. Am offering the best of breed- 
ing and individuality at reasonable prices. Inquir- 
ies answered promptly and everything shipped will 
be as described. Cc. M. THIGPEN, Tarboro, N. C. 











60 High-Bred Berkshires 


All ages. Pigs no akin, 
$25. Write me your 
furnish you. 

JAS. S. RHODES, 
Williamston, North 





$10 each; 
wants 


trio, 
and I can 


Carolina. 





TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 
_ J 
BERKSHIRES. DUROC-JERSEYS. 
M 
SELWYN FARMS DUROC BRED 





GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 
such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 
King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 
Nuff Again. Service boars, and pigs of 
all ages. Write for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
Mulberry, Tenn. 


KO lbs -9 Months 


Quick growth and early maturity 
are inherited traits. They make 
cheap gains—wide margin of profits, 


¥ Collins Jersey Reds 


| mms Nave those traits firmly fixed. Their 
1 ong, capacious frames, vigor, and 
prolificacy give them an unexcelled position as breeders 
and gory -makers. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
free catalog Pigs vaccinated with serum, at cost, 
when desired. 

ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box U, Moorestown, New Jorsey. 

HIGH-CLASS 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
BRED AND FOR SALE 


the blood 
best. 


Pigs and Bred Sows Ready to Ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, RALEIGH, N. C. 
























Combining lines of the 














Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. 
70 fine pigs, two to three months old. ees by ‘Gold 
ond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boa! 
Fight splendid brood sows, 17 =a old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Never had Cholerain my herd. 


Write for prices. 
FRANK C. MORRIS, 
Trevilians, Va. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


Bred sows and pigs for sale. Our 
pigs are thrifty and nice. Address 


, L. MILLER 





Route 2. Mocksville, N. C. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 
R. W. WATSON, - 


Forest Depot, Va. 





DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





MULEFOOT. 





THE VIRGINIA HERD MULE FOOT HOGS 


If you are going to put your money 
hogs, buy the best. 

The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 
istered. Pairs no akin. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


in 





TAMWORTHS. 


The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

. W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





POLAND CHINAS. 


160 Pigs to, 
-—Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 

icked over. We always ship the 

est in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black 





> 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 











GRAY’S ; 
Perfection Jr. 80313 


POLAND CHINAS 


A superior lot of pigs 
by “Gray’s Perfection 
Jr. 80313,” and other 
noted boars. The best 
strains of living hogs 
f represented in this 
herd. Sows in pigs, and boars and sows of 
allages. Send to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of 
Poland Chinas in this State. at one-half 
Western prices. Address 


J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 





Oi) 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


WAINWRIGHT LEA, - - - Brooksville, Ky. 





TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND CHINAS 
Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale. 
Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. You see these hogs before you pay 

for them 


J. H. TALLEY & SON, - Luray, Tenn. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


The easy-feeding kind with quality, and prolific 
breeders; everything pure-bred. rite your wants. 
Mention The Progressive Farmer. 


E, S. WRIGHT, = : 





Sykes, Tennessee. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Poland Chinas for Sale. Service poate, bred sows 
and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and 








quality. Everything registered and guaranteed to 
please. 
W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 





JERSEYS. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 








¥ 








Two 
Nice 


Jersey Heifers 


Six months old, for sale. 
PRICE $70 EACH. 














Some fine Berkshire Pigs. 








HOLSTEINS. 





PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTL 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN- PRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 > - Brattleboro, Vt. 


ut 





ABERDEEN ANGUS. 








-—Berkshire Pigs— 


Bred under the supervision of an ex- 
pert from the United States Department 


of Agriculture. Every litter is closely 
culled, nothing but the choicest being 
reserved for breeding purposes. 75 pigs 


and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, - 


prices. 
Newberry, 8S. C. 














CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 
Address 





Cc. W. FOWLER, Marietta, Georgia. 


See Our Tamworths<, 


At Memphis, Birmingham and Georgia 


State Fairs. They are the finest herd 
ever shown at the fairs. At New York 
State Fair, with hot competition, we 


won on boars first and second age class, 


senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and _ second. 
Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- 
ing first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
pion boar and sow. Stock for sale. 





ARCADIA FARM, = COLUMBUS, GA. 














Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is the standard book on its 
subject. A great big volume crammed 
with valuable facts for the stockman. 
Every breeder or feeder of livestock 
needs it. Wecan supply it at the regu- 
ar price, $2.25 

The Progressive Farmer. 
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We Make 
Sprayers 


For Everybecdy 





Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 

There’s a field sprayer for every need, pro- 

é nounced by all experts the world’s best line, 


THIS EMPIRE KING 


leads everything ofits kind. Throws 
fine mist spray with strong force, no 
clogging, strainers are brushed and 
« kept clean and liquid is thoroughly 
¥ agitated automatically. 

Corrosion is impossible, Write for di- 
rections and formula. Also catalog on 
entire sprayerline. Wehavethe sprayer 
to meet your exact wants. Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
109 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 



















ae Shade Trees NS 
For Your Home 


They will add tothe com- 
fort of your family and in- 
wy i crease the value of your 
property. You will save time and money by 
planting only the kinds, however, which are 
/ adapted to your section and conditions. 

/ Our 1913 Catalog—irce if you ask for it 
—will tell you what kinds to plant. Our long 
experience in growing shade trees and 
shrubs for the South is condensed in this 
book. It also tells about Citrus and decidu- 
ous fruits, nuts, etc. Write today for copy. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO., 
Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Florida. 


Peach and Apple 
Trees, 2c and up 


Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planters. 
Save 60 per cent. Free Catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., 
8, - - - Cleveland, 






ae 


~e 











oar 


Dept. Tenn. 


Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There’s @ reason.” 
Please write your 

Free. 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - - Charlotte, N. C. 





wants. Catalog 











EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
der, It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won $firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


EGG A LIMITED number of 
White Indian Runner 





Duck eggs from a pen of U. R. Fishels 
selected strain. 
Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15. 


KIMBALL FARM 
Oxford, - - 


North Carolina 








4 S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels, $1 
Bargain Sale to $5. Father of these birds won at 
Richmond and Raleigh Fairs this fall. B. P. Rocks, $1 
to$%5. Stock shipped on approval. Address 


ELM CITY POULTRY YARDS 
G. C. WOOD, Prop., Elm City, N.C. 


DEAL’S 8S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 





at half price. A limited number of cocks, 
hens, cockerels and pullets at reduced prices. 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. Eggs 
after January Ist. 

CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, Landis, N. C. 





Stock and Eggs of 


White Wyandottes First Prize Winners 
MRS. R. P. STEINHEIMER, 
Brooks, Georgia. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. BothCombs. Good breeders 
and exhibition birds at HALF of next Spring’s value. 
Must haveroom. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 

(Red Fancier 8 years.) 





Beautifally Illustrated Booklet about DEL- 
AWARE, Free to Home-Seekers. State Board 


ot Agriculture, Delaware. 


ests 
Keep your 
” happy and 


Dover, 





ens 
lay- 


Se ing by keeping 


m pro- 
fit killing lice 
S— and mites with 
KNUDSON 
Galvanized Steel 
Lice Proof Nests 
These wonderful, sanitary, patented 
= nests can’t get out of order—last a life time 
= earn ee coat, manny times over. 4 

Regular price $3.90, set 6 nests—special introducto 
Price $3.60; 3 sets (18 nests,) $10. Write for our posi 
catalog, Gal. Steel Brood Coops, Runs, Chicken Feeders, 
etc. KNUDSON MFG. CO., Box 499 St. Joseph, Mo. 
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$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and buggy 
right where you live in handling 
ourironing and fluting machine. 
» One agent says: ‘*Made $50 in 844 
days.” We pay $75a month and 
expenses; or commission. 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 








POULTRY AND GARDEN. 








Use Common Sense in Buying 
Fruit Trees. 

HEN BUYING trees, seed, or 

anything else for that matter, 

either from an agent or by mail, you 
want to use your own common scnse. 
It is often. the case that while things 
that are said are facts, we, in ac- 
cepting them, overlook a lot of 
things that would come to us at 
once if we used a little common 
sense. Too often, the good points 
only are stated. 
The agent or catalog may say that 
a certain peach is the ‘‘finest late 
peach grown,” and tell the truth, and 
not say that it is the shyest bearer 
known and that it would be about 
once in 15 years, when there was an 
exceptionally favorable year for that 
particular peach, that you would get 
any of them, or that it rotted badly. 
When they tell you about the big 
chestnuts, the biggest in the world, 
they don’t tell you they eat about 
like a raw potato. When they tell 
you about the Ben Davis apple being 
such a beauty, and such a good keep- 
er and shipper, they don’t tell you 
it is like eating that much cotton, 
about as much flavor and taste. 
When they tell you of Mammoth pe- 
cans. and show you a sample, they 
don’t tell you that the tree is the 
shyest bearer of any pecan known 
and it will have only a few scatter- 
ing nuts on it and they not half fill- 
ed out. They catch you with the size. 
When they tell you of some wonder- 
ful berry that will make quarts and 
quarts, they don’t say they would 
almost kill a dog to eat them. 

It seems the public is always look- 
ing for something ‘big’? or some- 
thing ‘‘wonderful”’ and is ready to 
bite without thinking, and then talk 
of ‘frauds,’ because it didn’t turn 
out as they thought. The best plan 
is to stick to the tried and proven 
kinds. Know what you want your- 
self and for what purpose you want 
it, and see if that fills the bill, and 
get the varieties that suit your sec- 
tion, your soil and climate. What is 
fine in one place may be an utter 
failure in others. 

PAUL HOFFMAN. 

Waverly, Ala. 





Fruits for Tidewater Virginia. 


HAVE for 15 years been working 

to the end of having a family 
orchard, and have succeeded fairly 
with fruits for early and mid-season, 
but failed for late in both apple and 
peach. 

In peaches, I have Mayflower, 
Greensboro, Carman, Coinnetts Ear- 
ly, Family Favorite, Mathews’ Beau- 
ty, Crawford Early, Stump. the 
World, and Elberta, ripening in or- 
der named and doing fairly well, but 
tho I have six or eight varieties for 
later, none of them has done well, 
Levy’s Late only giving a tolerable 
fruit for the first time this year. 

For apples, I have Early Trans- 
parent, Early Harvest, Yellow June, 
Bonum, Black Twig, Stayman Wine- 
sap, and Johnson’s Fine Winter that 
do well, but there is a gap between 
Yellow June and Bonum and between 
Bonum and the later ones that I have 
not filled satisfactorily. 

Summer Pearmain is fine, but a 
very shy bearer; Jonathan does not 
fruit at all; Ben Davis, very little. 
I have nothing that will hang on 
later than September. 

Will you name peaches that ripen 
through September, and apples for 
the July-August lapse, and especially 
a good winter apple. I have the 
Yates, that hangs on, but is small 
and undesirable. J. B. JONES. 

Runnymede, Va. 

Answer by Prof. H. L. Price: I will 
suggest the following varieties of 
peaches and apples to fill the gap you 





PEASE MFG. 00, Dept. p, Cincinnati, Ohia, 





mention. 


The following late peaches are 
recommended by the State Horticul- 
tural Society for Tidewater Virginia: 
Old Mixon Free and Salway. It might 
be well for you to try in addition to 
these Late Crawford, Stump, Smock. 
If you desire a very late variety, Al- 
bright might succeed under your con- 
ditions. 

I do not know the Yellow June va- 
riety of apple to which you refer. 
Chenango, Summer Pearmain, Jer- 
sey Sweet, and Jeffries bridge the 
gap between Early Harvest and Bo- 
num, and are very good home varie- 
ties. The Buckingham, Grimes Gold- 
en, Maiden Blush, and Mangum ripen 
between Bonum and Blacktwig and 
are all recommended with one star 
in the Horticultural Society’s list for 
Tidewater Virginia. 





The Strain, Not the Breed. 


HERE is a great deal of misinfor- 

mation as to the productive ca- 
pacity of different breeds of fowls, 
and it is a strange thing that the 
tendency towards ‘“fads’’ in poultry 
should mislead so many. The Med- 
iterraneans, Leghorns, Minorcas, An- 
conas, and others, are admittedly 
good layers, but different strains 
vary. Some hardly pay at all. Oth- 
ers have reached the 250 limit. 

But, while conceding this, I do not 
concede they are the only ones. In 
an egg-laying contest in Missouri, 
Rhode Island Reds, as a whole, have 
beaten all the others. Orpingtons 
are close behind, and Plymouth 
Rocks close up to them. In indi- 
vidual records, one Plymouth Rock 
has surpassed all others, tho before 
the close of the contest, some of the 
others may catch up. The main point 
to be borne in mind is, not the breed, 
but the strain, which is proven by the 
record in Missouri. Six hens of the 
best breeds have not laid an egg dur- 
ing ten months, and several have 
laid less than half a dozen each. 

BE. ds BR 





The use of ‘“‘blue ointment” to kill 
lice on poultry, may be effective, for 
some varieties of lice that feed and 
nest mostly on the feathers; but it 
will not do much for those that cling 
close to the body. But, even if ef- 
fective, it is dangerous, especially in 
wet and cold weather. Blue oint- 
ment, (old veterans will probably 
recognize it better as ‘“‘Antiguin- 
tum,’’) is metallic mercury, (quick- 
silver,) rubbed into lard, to satura- 
tion, and as dangerous a thing as can 
be, for either man or poultry if while 
using it, they are exposed to wet and 
cold. Better stick to safe insecti- 
cides,—F. J. R. 





Don’t lose sight of one important 
point. Sooner or later, nearly every 
fowl ‘‘goes to market.”’ The size and 
quality of the fowl is then an im- 
portant factor. Except as broilers, 
the Leghorns are the poorest of all 
table poultry. Minorcas are larger, 
with sweet, tender flesh. Orpingtons, 
Rhode Island Reds, Plymouth Rocks, 
and Wyandottes, about in order nam- 





ed, are the largest, and are well 
fleshed, especially Orpingtons. — F. 
PA 

How about that bed of rape for 


the chickens. It can be sowed for 
quite a time yet, comes up and grows 
quickly, and will, if in good soil, be 
green all winter. If you can’t sow 
it in one of the poultry runs, you 
can sow it on a nearby field, and cut 
it daily, and feed it in the runs or 
houses. Green feed they must have, 
and rape is one of the best.—F. J. R. 





Make your roosts two inches wide, 
with rounded corners, not over 2% 
to three feet from the floor. This 
will prevent “bumble foot’? and de- 
formed breast bones.—F. J. R. 


‘NOW READY FOR SALE 


About five hundred thousand first 
early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
grown froma special selected seed, Secureq 
from the most reliable seed dealer known, | 
sowed these seed after the equinoctial storm 
which insures that they will not run to seed 
in the spring, 

I have had sixteen years experience jp 
trucking and know what I am talking about 
$1.25 per single thousand; five thousand lots 
or more $1.00 per thousand. Special Price 
for very large quantities. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N-e@~ 
ee 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE) 


In this department we sh 
offerings of all lands wanted 
for sale or for rent. We do 1 
our general advertising guarantee ¢ 
land advertisements, because every oun 
chaser should see land for himself be: 
fore buying. But no man is Permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer. 
ences as to his honesty and financia} 
responsibility. 


GET A FLORIDA FARM 


160,000 acres of fertile West Florida 
lands for sale, at from $5 to $25 per 
acre. Some improved, some in tim. 
ber, mostly cut-over lands. 3R.R 
through property. Will sell in large 
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climate and productiveness of the so 
the best in the world. Address 


DEKLE LAND C0. 


CHIPLEY, FLA. 











Six Square Miles of Land 

Moore County isthe home of Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Pinebluff, Jackson Springs 
and other less noted winter and summer re 
sorts and hasa national reputation for its 
healthy climate. Since it has been discoy- 
ered that long staple cotton will grow where 
the long leaf pine did grow, Moore County is 
rapidly becoming the home of progressive 
farmers from many states and sections of 
North Carolina. 

I have some wonderful bargains on sand- 
clay roads and close to growing villages and 
good schools. Good land _ at from $6 to $l} 


per acre. -B. FR ° 
R.R. Flag Station: Frix. Eagle Springs, N. C. 














Invest Your Money and Time Where It Will Pay The 
Largest Profits. 

We have a very large select list of fine bright tobacco 
farms, as well as some of the best cotton, grain, 
stock, and general farms to be found anywhere, cheap. 
Fine congenial climate, pure Lithia water on every farm, 
good social conditions, and modern improvements, 
Write today and get our descriptive catalogue and price, 
list of special bargains, it’s free to you,.and will save 
you a good bit of money, and help you to own your 0 
home. Address, 

THE REALTY COMPANY OF VIRCINIA, 
Blackstone, Nottoway, Co., Va. 





ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
GROWING 


on the rich, gently rolling prairies of North 
east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer 
better results than other sections where, 
lands sell for five times the prices our lands 
are selling for now. Write for free booklet, 
and other information. 


W. A. HOUSTON, - - Okolona, Mis 





FARMS FOR SALE. 


nual rental of $500. Price, 25 per acre. 

680 acres Marlboro County, S. C, 
Cheraw, 90 acres cleared; new tenant houses, 
and barns; 40 bushels corn per acre on 
acres this season. Price, $7,500. Reasonable 


terms, 
HICKSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cheraw, S. C. 


Ibe Home- seekers 
OPP ater 


Overlooked 


Isin Georgia and Alabama along the 
Central of Georgia’s 2000 miles of modern 
railway. The land will earn more net 
money than that which costs three or four 
times as much where unimproved land is 
scarce, Long growing seasons with abun- 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year 
Mild climate, ideal for fruit and truck. 
But the greatest opportunity is for the 
general farmer, in home markets, at & 
prices, for all he produces, - 

Proof of this in “‘Alabama and Georgia. 
a book of pictures and signed lettef®, 
mailed free. Also, ‘“‘How to Find the Farm 
You Want.” Write TODAY, 


J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
275 West BroadStreet, Savannah, Georgia. 














——— ow 





Remember that if what you wish to be 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farm, 
you can often get it by putting a lit 





notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 











orsmalltracts. Terms easy. thesal 


3387 Acres near Hartsville, Darlington 
County, S. C., 100 acres cleared; seven-room 
house, four tenant houses, barns. Brings 4n-; 4 
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FIELD CROPS AT SOUTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR. 
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p 
HERE were two splendid ex- 
hibits by individual farmers, 
Mr. S. L. Rawls winning first 
rize of $100, and Mr. G. W. Wing- 
4 second prize of $50. The first 
+ and the second a 


is a three-horse, nd 
four-horse farmer; neighbors living 
about two miles north of Lexington 
courthouse. As illustrations of the 
possibilities ofa South Carolina farm, 
panaged - by industrious and wide- 
awake farmers, these exhibits were 
gplendid object lessons. But as prac- 
tical commercial farming, there is 
9 much loss of time going from one 
thing to another, and keeping varie- 
ties separate. It was diversification, 
carried to such an extreme that it be- 
qme burdensome, and is only valu- 
gble for show purposes. The prizes 
yould not pay for the extra labor it 
cost to get up the exhibit. 

There was another single farm ex- 
hibit that was good, but beside the 
two above mentioned, it was hardly 
yorthy of mention, and yet it showed 
abetter system of commercial farm- 
ing. All the rest of the field crop 
ehibits were not equal to these three 
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farm exhibits. I asked the question 
of quite a number of persons who 
ought to know, why the field crop 
ehibits were so few in number, and 
of so little special merit in quality. 
The opinion, generally, was that the 
premiums were too small to make it 
worth while to contest for them. 


At the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to report to a called meeting 
of the society some time during the 
National Corn Show in Columbia, in 
January-February, a comprehensive 
plan to modernize the fair and 
make it more representative’ of the 
farm progress of the State. Really 
that would not be modernizing,for the 
trouble, as I see it, is that there are 
§0 many attractions and distractions, 
that the fair has come to be a great 
gala occasion, and field crops, the 
basis of all stock raising, have been 
forgotten. 

It would be well to go back to the 
kind of fairs that we had 30 years 
40, when people attended for the 
fake Of the exhibits of farm  pro- 
ducts; when big pumpkins and po- 
tatoes, cotton stalks and corn, wheat 
aud oats were sent from many farms. 

Other reasons for the decadence of 
the field crop exhibits, are the ac- 
tivities of Boys’ Corn Clubs, Girls’ 
Tomato Clubs, the Department of Ag- 
ticulture, and Clemson College, and 
the farm demonstration contests, and 
the lack of co-operation among all 
these agencies, looking to one an- 
bual exhibit of the best from each 
County at a great State Fair. Now, 
fome of these contests are held be- 
fore and some after the State Fair. 
Then this year the whole State is 
looking forward to the National Corn 
Show, 

Another reason is the fear of los- 
ing the article exhibited. This is not 
tonfined to field crops, but to ar- 
ticles of ladies’ hand-work as well. 
Waless one is a big exhibitor and can, 
W@ a personal representative to 
lok after his or her interests, he or 
lemay lose an article of great value, 
ra fire may destroy an exhibit. One 
P the exhibitors told me he lost $75 
PY the fire that destroyed the main 
building, and there was no insurance 
it Was all at the exhibitor’s risk. 
These criticisms are made in the 
Ht friendly spirit, and with the 
purpose of aiding the committee, and 
"umnittees of other fair societies, to 
make the fairs in reality what they 
te in name, great agricultural 
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Big Machinery and livestock de- 
~-Ments were fine, Berkshire hogs 
ame 80, bit these will be cov- 
i °Y other writers. In our efforts 

®in South Carolina, to introduce 








the Exhibits in This Clags Are Usually Small—Some Sug- 
ons Which May Help to Secure More Representative Dis- 


labor-saving implements, 
mote stock raising, we have almost 
lost sight of field crops. Exhibitors 
of poultry and livestock of all kinds, 
and machinery and implements, make 
their profits in sales. Exhibitors of 
crops and vegetables are dependent, 
almost exclusively, for premiums to 
reimburse them for their trouble. 
This is another reason why premiums 
on field crops, vegetables and fruit, 
should be more attractive. 

Other fair associations may do well 


and pro- 


to ponder these things. And it may 
be that among the appropriations 
made by the various State Legisla- 


tures to promote agriculture, a lib- 
eral one to provide attractive prem- 
iums for exhibits at the annual State 
fairs, of field crops, vegetables and 
fruit, honey, syrups, and canned 
fruits and vegetables, all in commer- 


cial packages—and I would stress 
this feature of attractive practical 


commercial packages—would be 
among the best ways of promoting 
better farming. BE. W. D. 


LIVESTOCK AT SOUTH CAROLI- 
NA STATE FAIR. 


Exhibits Not What They Should 
Have Been—Awards in Principal 
Classes, 


HE South Carolina State Fair has 

gotten to be more of a social 
affair than a regular agricultural and 
livestock fair. This year the agri- 
cultural exhibits were not up to what 
they might have been, and it is the 
general opinion of those that were 
present, that the fair is not by any 
means as good as it should be. The 
people of the State do not send in 
their exhibits. They seem to de- 
pend on everyone else doing so, and 
come to the fair rather for a good 
time, than to really study and 
be taught some of the resources of 
their State. The weather conditions 
were good, and while the crowd was 
not up to what it was last year, still 
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Owners never experience. 

—The breaking of skeins at the 
axle 

—The breaking down of bol- 
sters or king bolt 

—Wheels that go to pieces 

—Gears that get out of line. 

—The giving away of the rein- 
forcing under the wagon beds 

— The ruinous effects of climate 
on wagons in Certain sections 

—These were the troubles that 
beset wagon owners before the 
“Thornhill” construction was de- 
vised. 

But we adopted the long sleeve 
malleable skein. It runs as light- 
ly as a cast skein—is as strong as 
a steel skein, will outlast either— 
and is non-breakable. 

Each skein is fitted to its axle 
with a Defiance machine that in- 
sures the right pitch and tuck. 

Our bolsters we make with iron 
plates at top and bottom with riv- 
ets running clean through the bol- 
sters from top to bottom. Our 
cup and saucer arrangement takes 
the strain off of the king bolt. 


A Thornhill wag. 
on is not the low. 
est priced, but 
the best, and in 
the end the 
cheapest. 
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{Thornhill Construction Over- a4 
comes Wagon Troubles. 


: | ‘HERE are scores of troubles that beset wagon users that Thornhill 


Thornhill Wagon Company, 





[he re-enforcing of the bottom 
of the beds over the bolsters is 
made with a lipped cleat that pre- 
vents it from ever falling out. 

The wheels are made with the 
toughest hickory spokes—machine 
driven, to insure the right dish. 
The felloes are of oak, riveted on 
each side of the spoke, to prevent 
splitting. The hubs are of oak, 
thoroughly seasoned — banded 
with double retined sable iron— 
electric welded and pressed on 
with hydraulic bander. 

The malleable front houn plate 
keeps the gear from ever getting 
out of line, light running ts for- 
ever insured. 

These are but a few of the im- 
provements that our master crafts- 
men accomplished. 

These are their gifts to you 
when you buy a ‘*Thornhill” 
Wagon,—the wagon sold ona 
guarantee. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the ‘‘Thornhill’? or write us for 
the name of a dealer who sells 
them and our interesting booklet. 


Lynchburg, 


Virginia 
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everyone seemed to have a good 
time, and everything passed _ off 
nicely. 

Prof. R. L. Shields, Animal Hus- 
bandman at Clemson College, S. C., 
judged the horses and mules. A 
study of the prize winners in this 


class will show, that there were quite 
a number of excellent horses and 
mules shown, and, in fact, this was 
one of the best features of the fair. 
Professor Jarnagin of the University 
of Georgia, judged the cattle. There 
was not the competition in this class 


that should have been. It would 
seem from the prize winners that 
only one herd of each breed was 


shown, but this was not the case. 
The best herd in the whole fair was 
that of the Taylor Plantation. This 
Jersey herd is undoubtedly the best 
in the State, and it showed much 
care and attention in its preparation 
for the fair. The preparation for a 
fair is a thing that very few of our 
livestock people understand, and all 
the cattle showed a lack of the right 
kind of attention. 

Dr. E. Barnette, of Columbia, S. C., 
judged the hogs, which was the next 
display to the horses and mules. 
South Carolina has quite a number 
of breeders of good hogs, and the 
people seem to be taking more inter- 
est in hogs than in eattle. Owing to 
the spread of hog cholera thruout 
the State during the past yéar, many 
of the best hogs could not be shown. 


Two of the most interesting ex- 
hibits at the fair were the exhibit 


of the State Agricultural College, and 
that of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. These two exhibits were in a 
separate building to themselves, and 
were really the best part of the fair. 
Each ‘division of the Agricultural 
College had a display of its work, 





The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing, 


| GANTT MFG. CQ., Macon, Ga. 
















GANTT. 
RAIN D 
LS DRL The GANTT 
patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributors 
are the best: mple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
For prices call on 


your merchant or 
write us direct, 











and by a careful study of this, one 
could learn quite: a good deal as to 
the work of the college. Commis- 
sioner Watson also had a very cred- 
ible exhibit of his department, show- 
ing what it is doing for the agricul- 
tural upbuilding of the State. 

It would seem to the outsider that 
the State Fair authorities gave too 
much money to the races, and not 
enough to the prizes in the farm 
crops and _ livestock departments. 
More prize money would probably 
bring more exhibits, and with the de- 
velopment of the county fairs, there 
is no reason why there should not be 


a large number of exhibits at the 
State Fair. 
There was a smaller number of 


sideshows on the Midway than usual, 
and it is to be hoped that the day 


will soon come when these will be 
put out entirely. They certainly add 
nothing to the fair, and they do 


detract. 
Below is a list of the prize win- 
ners: 








Horses. 

Thoroughbreds.—S. S. Boylston, Columbia: 
Dr Wright Langley J BS Heise, 
Columbia, 

Standard-Bred.—c. EF. Moore, «1 11 ( 
Ww MecCreery, Columbia J M Raysor 
Donalds 

saddle Horses.—T. LL. Harman, Lexington 
FP. D. Kendall, Columbia 

Coach Horses.—S. S. Boylston, Columbia; 
W. T. Thackston, Fountain Inn 

Light Draft Horses.—J. B. Nash, Foun- 
tain Inn J M. Raysor Donalds Hugh 
Hugh McCarter, Jr., Fountain Inn Ww ty 
Thackston, Fountain Inn; J. *. Shannon 
Blackstock; W. H. Coleman, Columbia; B. H 
Gray, Gray Court; J. M. Kirven, Darlington 

Shetland Ponies.—W. T. Thackston, Foun- 
tain Inn; E. Zobel, Columbia; John G 
Mobley, Winnsboro; Taylor Plantation, (Co- 
lumbia; S. S. Boyiston, Columbia 

Among the winners in other classes were 
Nat Gist, Newberry; D. A. Coleman, Foun- 


tain Inn; C. T. Moore, Cheraw; J. T. Start- 
ing, Columbia; George T. Little, Camden; 
J. H. McEnnis, Darlington; J. D. Lowman, 
Irmo; W, C. Moore, Kershaw. 


The classification 
evidently faulty and 


this 
of 


in 
out 


Cattle. 


prizes 


department is 


date. 


Jerseys.—A 1! 
Columbia. 


Guernseys .— Premiums 


to Taylor Plantation, 


divided among: 


Alex. McDonald, Blackstock; J. G. Mobley, 
Winnsboro and Wyldwood Farm. McDon- 
ald won first on aged bull, bull one to two, 
heifer one to two, and herd. Mobley, first 
on bull two to three, and heifer calf. Wyld- 
wood Farm, first on bull calf, aged cow, 
heifer two to three. 

Ayrshires.—J. D. W. Watts, Laurens, took 
all premiums, except second on young bull, 
which went to J. A. Shannon, Blackstock. 

Red Polls.—All premiums to J. G. Simp- 


son, Chester, 
ealf, to D. H. Tompkins, 
Devons.—E. G. Palmer, 
aged bull, bull calf, heifer one to two 
firsts to T. J. Kinard, Ninety-Six 
Shorthorns.—Al! firsts to J. O 
Chester, except on bull two to three, 
went to J. A. Shannon, Blackstock 
Herefords.—All awards to S. D. 


and second on bull 
Ninety-Six. 
Ridgeway, 


except first 


first on 
Other 


Darby, 
which 


Cross, 
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prizes. 
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On 
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Kkinard, Nin 
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Spiger V 
Laurens. Mi Watts 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS) 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed 88 @ separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts Jess than $1. 














FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather Beds--lFor only $10 we will ship you 

@ Nicer, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 

pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 

for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 

order or registered letter. Address Turner- 

Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 

a &. 

eather Beds and Pillows. If you would 

to own a brand new 36-pound feather 

a pair of six-pound pillows, mail 

I will ship them to you and pay the 

to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather 

guaranteed all live, new feathers; 

it. not as advertised, your money back. Write 

for circulars and order blanks. Address D. 
M. Martin, Desk D, Box 148, Griftin, Ga. 


Feather Pillows Given Away—With every 
order for one of our unequalled 36-Tb. 
feather beds at the ridiculously low price 
of 310, we include a 6-Ib. pair of feather 
pillows free! Freight on paid on all. Sest 
ticking, New feathers Satisfaction guar- 
anterd. Send cash with orden Fine propo- 
sition for agents. Turner & Cornwell, Dept. 
muetenariotte, N. C. Reference: Commercial 
National Bank. 


HELP WANTED. 


Agents Wanted—$5 to $10 day easily 
made selling our w maps and books. Out- 
fit free. Send > for postage. Huse Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Wanted: Young Man—Sixteen, or older, 
to work on farm. Girl, 14 or 16 years old, 
to do housework. Address Box 240, Thom- 
asville, iG, 


Wanted: Competent * woman to cook 
and assist with housekeepil Information 
in detail will be supplie n application, 
Address J P. Gibbons, Hy 267, Hamlet, 
North Carolina. 

\eents Wanted ror ‘Tie Progressive 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for 
Protit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Karmer, Raleigh, N. Cc. 


Families Wanted—We need a few fami- 
lies with two or more children over 13 
years of age. Experienced operatives make 
from 75 cents to $2 per day, according to 
their work. Will take cither experienced 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 
learned help while learning. Splendid loca- 
tion, excellent schools and churches, steady 
employment. Address Pilot Cotton Mills 
‘ompany, Raleigh, N. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


Wanted: Position as Overseer—Can_ give 
references. Address W. M. Kearse, Olar, S. C. 


Experienced Dairyman Wants Position— 
On Southern dairy farm, with retail milk 
route preferred. Uses neither liquor nor 
tobacco. John J. Fenton, Fox Chase, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


Improved Favorite Washers at Intro- 
ductory prices. The Favorite Washer Co., 
Honey. Creek, Indiana. 


Deering Four-Ro}! Husker Shredder—New. 
For sale cheap. sixty feet Gandy 8-inch 
belt. E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C. 


Second-hand Engines and _ Boilers’ For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 


price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Will, 
Cc. 


LIVESTOCK. 
CATTLE. 


Registered Young Aberdeen-Angus’ Bull 
and Heifers for sale. J. M. Allen, Kings- 
ton, Tenn, 


Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. 


Registered Guernsey Bull Calf—Bred be- 
low quarantine line; free from tieks and 
immune to fever. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 


Three Jersey Bulls; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs: two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cattle and Sheep jargains—Owing to 
drouth, must sell. Aberdeen Angus grade 
cows and calves of the A. LL. Frénech 
and some Shropshire ewes and lambs 
joss your: gain. Write quick. Pr Bz 
Madison, N. C. 


DOGS. 


Fox Hounds—New list free. Stodghill 
Shelbyville, Ky. 


Foxhound Pups—Four months old. R. N. 
Wrenn, Fairfax, Virginia. 
SHEEP AND GOATS, 
Pure-Bred Angoras For Sale—Billy goats, 
yearlings and_ kids Address Samuel T. 
Earle, 1431 Linden Avenue Jaltimore, Md. 


Oxford Down Rams and Ewe Both im- 
ported and home-bred, we over 200 
pounds. A splendid Duroc-Jerse red ser- 
vice hoar—a prize winner Ww 1ing 7900 
pounds—a beauty; ice \ all 
pers. W. Empie, Amsterda , 


pa- 








Cheap—Fairview 








two months old pig to gilts in farrow, 


fac tion es antee d. 


White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- 
orous etock Write us your wants. Ran- 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


tose Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels— 
March and April hatch. $2.50 and ¢ each 
P's 


I, Robinsons Poultry Farm, Troy, 5. © 


A Few Choice Cockereis—White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds, $1 each. Mrs. Burke Bartield, Mt. 
Olive, N. C. 


To close out young stovk this month at 
veduced rates—Black Langshans, White Or- 
pingtons, White Wyandott.s, Barred hocks. 
One Waters, Lebanon, Tenn, 


Won tirst and second premiums on two 
pens White Orpingtons, Stat Tair, line 
cockerels, eggs and chicks for sate. Bev- 
erly Poultry Yards, Kittrell, N. C. 


Ten hens, one cock, Sins! 
Minorea “Northup” Strain, 9: er 
Snow White Runner Drakes “Patton” s-rfii, 
$3. BE. BE. Marsh, Marshvilie, N. «. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. Cc 


A Few Trios White Runners For Sale— 
Won Ist pullet, 4th and 5th cockerel, Ten- 
nessee State Fair. Have a few pencilled 
also. Write me, *. C. Shelley, Decherd, 
Tennessee, 


Black Minoreas—Cockerels and _ pullets, 
for winter shows. White Orpington cock- 
erels and pullets for sale. Write Midnight 
Poultry Farm, D. M. Sharpe, Proprietor, 
\sheboro, N. Cc. 


Runner ¢White and Fawn and White), 
Pekin, Buff Orpington ducks; White, Black, 
Buff Orpingtons; Black Langshans. Collie 
pups. Good stock cheap. W. E. Lumley, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Old and 
young. White Orpington and Ringlet Bar- 
red Rock cockerels Indian Runner ducks 
Won sweepstakes prize at Wilkes County 
Fair, September, 1912. 25-pound cans sour- 
wood honey, $5 Buggaboo Farm, Dim- 
mette, N. ¢ 


If You Want slack bee hath cas or Whit 
Orpingtons, write me ‘ hens, £1 to 
$1.50 each Minorca s, to six 
months old, $1 Minorea cocks, $5; Minorca 
cockerels, $1.5 Orpingtons (Jackson's 
strain): illets, four to si) months old, 
$1.50 to $2; cockerels, $2 c vy stock 
is a large, heavy-bone fowl, and will five 
satisfaction. If interested, write me. Ref- 
erenee, Viekery National Bank. Robt Bes 
Shirley, Lavonia, Ga 


Closing Out Sale, Whitehall Poultry Yards. 
Breeder of the world’s best strains of White 
Orpingtons and white-ege Indian Runner 
ducks, One Cyphers, Jatest pattern, duck 
and ehicken combined incubator, 
new, 400-egg capacity, $30 One 
Tamworth male hog, 2 years old, 

White Orpingtons, raised from prize 
ners, and $380. sitting at from 

$5 each. Two second-prize W. O. cocks, 
each, 200 Indian Runner ducks, both per 
and fawn and white, at $1.50 each EU 
neaux pigeons, $1.50 each. Mra. Fs As 
livan, Ware Shoals, S. C. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Crushed Ovster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55 cents; 500, 55." 200, $4 Oyster 
Shell Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 


ton Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Artuichokes— 3.50 per barrel. Lee Hall 
Farm, Newport News, Virginia. 


Papershell Pecans pay big—Trcatise Free. 
sass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss 


Lewis Long Staple Cottonserd One dollar 
per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, N.C. 


Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—%1 per thou- 
Send, Le — es Varieties. Oaklin Farm, 
alisbury, N. . 


Ornamental -*lants, Bulbs, Shrubs .and 
‘rees—Ask for catalog. Geo M. ‘Todd, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Choice No. 1 Apples—Direet from grower 
to consumer. $2.50 to $2.75 per barrel, 
f.o.b. Sylva, N. C. T.C. Bryson, Sylva, N.C. 

Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 
Parsley, Celery and Strawberry plants. Ask 
for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Notice—I have sweet potatoes for plant- 
ing and eating purposes, at two dollars per 
barrel. Jos. H. Winborne, Route 1, Box 43, 
Harrellsville, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants Now Ready—$1 per 1,000. 
Am booking orders for Nancy Hall potato 
plants for 1913 delivery. Send for catalog. 
W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 


“Frost-Proof’? Cabbage and Lettuce Plants 
We ship only ‘“‘quality’’ plants ‘for the 
man who plants for profit.” Prices free, 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va 
Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
Now ready. $1.25 per 1,000, Free from 
blight. 18 months old Poland China and 
Yorkshire boar for sal A bargain. N. A. 
Hartsfield, Forestville, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants For Sale—All the best 
early varieties, and extra nice s: home- 
erown; $1.25 per thousand. Speci prices 
on large lots. Plant now for early spring 
heading. A. J. Cheek, Henderson, 


Long Staple Cottonseed For Sal B Val- 
ley View Seed and Stock Farm, at $1.25 per 
bushel. Columbia Brabham and Allen. 
Member of South Carolina Cottonseed Breed- 
ers’ Association H. Eugene Fant, Route 3 


Seneca, S. ¢ 


Jouannet’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants— 
No better to be had anywhere $1 per 1.000; 
5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000 Jouan- 
net's Early Giant \ nteuil Asparagus 
roots, $4 per 1,000. ret the best. Alfred 
Jouannet, Box 50, Mt. Pleasant, S. ¢. 


Jouannet’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 
No better to be had anywhere $1 per 1,000; 
5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000 Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed Jouannet’s Early Giant 











Argenteuil Asparagus Roots, $4 per 1.000 
tet the best. Alfred Jouannet, Mt. Pileas- 
ant. SS. C 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Cabbage Plants—Grown under the B 
Ridge foothills; are extra hardy, tro 
proot. Cultivation su: stions and price 
Send 75e for 3500, $1.25 for 1,000, 
3,000, $5 tor 5,000. arly Jered 
e 
b Varieties. Waketield F 
ied ar 
Cherhotte,. N:.. ©; “a 


Save Agents Protits (Over Hal f )—By buy- 
ing direet from nursery. Fruit t eS, shades 
trees, hedge plants, rose bushes, st rawberry 
plants, cabbage plants, etc. ‘atalog free 
1u0 page manual telling how to grow all 
1o perfection, iree a re Cont > 
Plant Co. Kittrell, : — 

Piants from High-Grade Seed Only—Same 
as used for my own crops. The y best 
that can be produced. ‘Henderson's Succeg. * 
sion’’ cabbage, “Big Boston" lettuc &, “White 
Bermuda’ onion, and “Early Eclipse” beet 
¥1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $10. Write for 
catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla 

Cabba Plants For Sale—Set your plants 
out before cold, freezing weather setg in, if 
you want nice solid heads in April Full 
directions with each order if desired, Our 
plants are large and stocky, and suaranteeg 
to please. Single 1,000, $1.25; 2,000 and. 
over, $1 per 1,000. Great reduc ti0n on large 


quantities, W. L. Kivett, High Point, N, @ 

Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for gale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed.  Thege 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R 
Coker, of Hartsville, +» and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well ag any 
short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety, 
We are making a bale per acre on our begt 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor. 
able year for cotton with us Special priceg 
in car lots. Write for prices at once, P, H, 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, Ss. c. 


REAL ESTATE. 


Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Ce 


Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C 

Farm for sale—W. E. Ballinger, Guilford 
‘ollege, N. C. 

Wanted—To sell your farm, or send you 
a purchaser, Write Elbert W. Wells, Frank. 
fort, Ind. 


Carolina Farms and Timber Lands—Send 
for List No. S and booklet. i. Crosby New- 
ton, Bennettsville, S. C. 


Farm of 115 Acres—Best bargain in Har. 
nett County; near school and churches; for 
sale or rent. W. H. Parrish, Coats, Nig 


Real Estate Wanted—sSell your property 
quickly for cash, no matter where located, 
particulars free. Real Estate Saksmen Co, 
Dept. 55, Lincoln, Neb. 

Come to serkely County, Near Charles-- 
ton, S. ¢.—100 acres for sale. Healthy, | 
(00d water, roads, neighbors p11 acre. 
William Sutcliffe, Oakley, S.C. 

All or Portion of 800 Acres For Sale or 
Rent—High-grade farming land; in Duplin 
County. On: -halt under cultivation, Ex- 
cellent buildings. Address Jno. <A. Ferrell, 
Raleigh, N.-C. 


Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help ~ 
buyers locate desirable property free, 
American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. > 


362 Acres Cut-Over Land For Sale—Two 
miles from Bladenbore, N. ¢., on public 
road to Dublin. Good strawberry land, and 
general farming Price $10 per acre, Also 
4.500 acres in Georgia. Price, according to 
land and location. C. S. Tait, Brunswick, , 
Georgia. 

Big Farm For Sale-—-100-acre farm for 
sale, or will divide and sell two parcels, 
Fine cotton, grain and tobacco farm. With 
two-story residence and other out-buildings. 
Price per acre, $8. Terms easy, to a quick 
buyer. Timber rights reserved. Meherrin 
Lumber Co., Chase City, Va. 

Come South—Thomas County has gulf 
breezes, sunshine, mild winters, good schools, 
good lands; makes long and short cotton, 
sugar cane, pecans, fruits; everything else 
good: good water; plenty railroad low tax; 
good health. Lands cheap; plenty for sale. 
Terms. Write Thomas Realty Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on. balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps, sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Cheapest Business College on Earth— 
3o00kkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, teles- 
raphy, penmanship, drawing, et« Band 
music free, Write for particulars Zz. B. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. © 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Shert- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure & 
food position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Null’s Famous Extracted Honey—Sample 
for stainp Demopolis, Ala. 


De Laval Separator No. : arly new for 
large breed of chickens, , h Rocks 
preferred. W. H. Kinney, Carrollton, Ga. 


Wante — pieces of very old solid ma- 
liogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secre ineten 8,@hairs, footstools, mirrors, 


| ote.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furnl- 


‘ure don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 
dress BE. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind 
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ig THE MARKETS. 
RALEIGH MARKETS. ' 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) —this range lasts a 


Cotton. 
. — Vs ] O n g t 1 m e 5 b Uu T n S 
mighty little fuel and 


Strict middling 
Flour, Hay and Grain. has patented conven- 


Middling 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 


(19) 1199 



























































Fiour—Per bbl—wholesale oere 


High grades ...............§ $5. 40@$5. 60 iences found in ho 


Low grades 4.80@ 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... .85@ .90 


No. 2 mixed -T8@~ .85 J 
Timothy hay, per ton $22.50 @ $23.00 other steel range. 


6 


Provisions, 








gnewdrift shortening, per case.. 4 : ’ 

ound, tierce basis Pipe out of the way behind the warming closet, not through 
pare lard tierce baste 9% it, keeps food warm, moist and fresh, doesn’t dryit up. Note 
the two dish warming closets and 10-gallon quick heating 
tank next to fire box. 7 


Hams, sugar-cured 16% @18% 
Reg. ribs 40-45 . 11% @12 


Nad corer Allen’s Princess 


{Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 
The Cotton Record.) 


—” =, _ The Princess econom- a The Princess is sold at 
Good ordinaiy 5-16 izes in fuel because it is LIKE a price no higher than is 
iw mil . . ‘ 
Sea miadiine 23 lined with | oa conduct- Leincess quauiry asked for the average 
iice—baics ~~ ing materials that keep ) . 
‘ ' range. It’s exclusive 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton......$18.50 the heat in. The range SAME " 
Gettonseed’ meal, per ton $25. h in i features are given you. 
market ha continued firm stays ot t e€ Itc en EVERYWHERE 
Tho cotton s : To cook better, at less 
EE a cool. Heats quickly and 
vent of ogee frost, with a resultant incli- shortens kitchen hours— THE PRINCESS MOTTO cost, with more conven- 
nation wering extreme crop esti- 3 i 1 
mates, iiberal demand for spot cotton with heats evenly and lessens lences, in a comfortable 
eavy exports, ne rade reports, an . bf ~ 
fellef in the early conclusion of the war in kitchen errors — heats Quick meals, well cooked at kitchen, is the greatest 
the Balkans without involvement of any of ° h h Id ] 
the great Powers. It is quite evident that cleanly and lessens kitch- less cost, in a cool kitch- ouseno prob em. The 


Burope wants a great deal of our cotton 


Bie yeor; for last week the total foreign en labor. en, by a comfortable cook. Princess solves it. 


bales, which was a new 
tecord. 


®p to very recently the disposition was to : e 
put the crop at around 15,000,000 bales, and Inquire of your dealer, or write to 
anestimate of even 14,500,000 was regarded 
@sbullish. Now the popular figure is around 


14,000,000, with many still lower. It -ig All Mf 7 
thought that the world will want 14,750,000 Made only by en g. 0., as Vi e, enn. 
t© 15,000,000 bales, so that the situation cer- 

y looks strong enough, especially as the 
fendency is still to reduce estimates of the 
@rop, and to enlarge those of the world’s 
requirements. A good many of the most 
@onservative people are figuring the crop at 


fnder 13,5000,000. Electioneering calamity- stock not so plentiful, and bringing from 4 wii } J A MS MILL $ 
howlers have been doing their best to arouse 15 to 22% cents. : xr 
& feeling of alarm over disaster and unset- There were practically no speculation ac- 
lement predicted to follow this or that con- counts operating, the offerings being taken ; GOR N INTO MONE 
fingency, but this is all over now, and the by the large corporations and a few of the av 
People can enter upon the enjoyment of the smaller foreign and domestic manufactur- Mill + bbl t : 
1 Ss im 
as pebble stone grit buhrs; hard gosto, — $ 


Tiod of prosperity which stands before ers. The trade in redried tobaccos was 
them substances cause no injury; buhrs cannot view 1 (7 draft $ 


. The outlook is particularly bright active. 
for the cotton trade, as there will in all Sales on the Lynchburg market were 
. s « 
run together when mill runs ——s te 


Probability be more demand for American heavy for the early part of the week, but 
empty. SONS mill 



































@tton and cotton goods than ever before. fell off materially. The offerings, on the $ 
The political calamity-howler only wanted whole, consisted of inferior and medium 
® influence votes, and he has lost his grades, with a sprinkling of better stock, $ 
dob now. some of which brought as high $13. $ 
The demand for cotton really seems in Sales for the week ending November 1 
@mcess of the supply, and while the request amounted to 411,700 pounds; for week end- $ 
4s still mostly for the better grades, the ing October 25, 377,800 pounds; increase 
‘ewer grades are attracting more attention. for past week, 33,900 pounds. $ 
heavy receipts in Texas continue to J. M. BELL. $ 
furnish the market with a staggering load 
Woecarry. More buoyancy is expected as 7 
‘Won as the excessive load is relieved. $ 


Strong frame—simple feed. 
If it isn’t all you expect you 
get your money back. Write 
for catalogue and prices. 





North Carolina Farmers Who Won 
RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. Prizes. , 
(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. HE most notable prizes won by - m The Bell Grist Mill--Farmers Choice 


Union Stock Yards, Richmond, _? * 
Witiabas é, North Carolina farmers at the Simple, Strong, Durable, Efficient. 
Bleers—Best, me recent State Fair were as follows: a Latest design, modern up-to-date grist mill. As near perfect as can be made 
, ~ per cwt -00G ¢ * wie . from highest grade material and skilled workmanship. Greater and better 
edium to good 5.76 Best display of field and garden m grinding capacity for making table meal and all feed products. Improved 
4 yoommon to fair \ SENTED. 


2 : SVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. AS REPRE- 
ers—Best crops by any county in North Caro- 


Medium to good lina: el ; : Send for catalog, explaining construction and advantage 
Common to fair : : . se : of the BELL GRIST MILL. Reliable agents wanted. It’s 
ost . ; First, Haywood County, B. P. How- oe eee oe : io Bel poeple will buy. Write now for prices while you 
m to gooc j 50: Ala- 

Common to fair ell, Waynesville, $250; second, Ala 

Oxen mance County, J. F. Homeward, Bur-| on Bea ke Yadkin Valley Mill & Lumber Co., 

lington, $200; third, Wake County, bie ggg 
V. H. Goodwin, Apex, $150; fourth, be 
Chatham County, J. W. Perry, Siler 


City, $100. 
Individual Collective Agricultural : Gl 











edtun 
ry cows, per eg 
a I head 
Good 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best 
2 Common to fair 
78 Lambs .... -50@ 

















SAW PID WON WD APCIW HOUR TIA OIH 
oe z e . ” 


If you do not investigate the ““‘Temple”’ one, two and four cylin- 
der gasoline. | kerosene or alcohol engines. superior t toa pany hori- 


am. 3 “8 peseree ene. Weight - _ — mi leat ro 
—- * \ . = any o er slow speed engines, wi _ er durability. 
VI First, John C. Sharpe, Greens Costs less to buy—tees to run. Saves en the fuel of the 

RGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. boro, $300; second, J. H. Sharpe, average engine. ley, cone started. Vibration prac- 


? ticallyovercome. Cheaply mounted on any wagon. _A com- 
Brnere were larger receipts of sun-cured Greensboro, $200: third, J. H. Perry, bination portable, stationar: ary oF a en ans designed to 
ck on the 


ic awe Net meet every farm power nee YOUR FARM 3O 
eek {1 1e Richmond market the past Creedmoor, $100. DAYS FREE. If convinced that it is the best engine you ever saw at any price, keep it—we trust 

1an for any previous weck this sea- P a, "armers, because we know they’re good. Write for free catalog and special easy terms. 
appreciation of this fact, the Corn Contest—For Men. SHE TEMPLE PUMP COMPANY. Manufacturers for60 Years, 118 Meagher Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
> out in force. Prices were good, 


@nd it is understood that a great deal of Virst, J. W. Walser, Lexington, 
 Bn-cured 


tobacco has been stripped and is @59- . 7 aes T Hee 
Peady to be shipped. PI $50; second, Mark Weaver, Weaver 


eipts were so heavy at Danville ville, $40; third, G. B. Gosney, Elm 
sales were blocked several é Netyr 20): . 2 avines 
MGAGS for ait Uright sradce wae wa. CC: 989; fourth, B. ©. Caviness, sna THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
peeMuaiiy strong, with keen competition Shelby, $20; fifth, J. W. Myers, Lex- section of North Carolina, ROCK AND wee Paks nee eee ren eres 
F oad on the part of the buyers. Cora- jngton, $10. ip your mouth. For enle ae ae world. Better try a plug today. 
‘tents: rappers brought from 20 to 27% D Vv Nichol Pullier: W A IT MAK YOU HAPPY . 
% ; medium, 30 to 40 cents; good to fine, . ° ichols, ullier; . . Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


ever co nts and extra, 60 to 70 cents, Pritchett, Reidsville; I. N. Petrel, 
ven 80 cents. Common cigarette cut- 


T2, 16 to 20 cents; medium, 20 to 25 cents, Winston-Salem; Clarence Dempsey, 


4 ieee to fine, 25 to 35 cents. Owing to Wilmington, and J. W. Lewis, Boom- 
heavy receipts, common fillers are a 


@ easicr, at 3 to 8 cents; good to fine eT, $5 each. Our advertisers are guaranteed todo as they promise. 


‘ 


Exhibits. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 











Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
WHAT DOES THE FARMERS’ fluence of this great force on the 
x zi ‘ ‘ thought of the world. Today scien- 
. * 5 g 
UNION OFFER: tific marketing and farm finance, 





Many Things the Order Has Already 
Done for the Farmer. 


T THE State Fair, in Columbia, 
A South Carolina, I was told by an 
experienced deputy organizer that he 
had been asked, ‘“‘What has the 
Farmers’ Union to offer to induce 
farmers to join?” 

This question was asked by men 
who cannot see any good in anything 
smaller than a $500,000 shed or 
$1,000,000 warehouse and banking 
plan to hold and market eotton. 

His reply was, ‘‘We have the 
that we have always oa cas 

His critic replied, ‘“You will never 


same 


organize the farmers unless you can 
show them a ccaatiisies plan big 
enough to control the cotton crop,” 
and went on to show how easy it 
would be to get 50,000 farmers in 
South Carolina to organize, if you 
would ask them to pay $10 each to 
from a half-million dollar cotton 
company, and because we had not 


done this, the Union had been a fail- 
ure, and we were right where it was 
five years ago, etc. 

I care not at all 
such ideas had their birth, nor who 
stands sponsor for them, they are 
mistaken. Our deputy organizer 
was right. We have the same that 
we offered from the first, and a great 
deal more that has grown out of our 
feeble efforts. Daily the field of our 
usefulness is widening in finding the 
thousand and one Ways in which we 
can co-operate for the benefit of our 
neighborhoods and our counties. If 
our critics are right, why has not a 
great corporation been launched by 
the $10 contributions of a host of 
farmers? Because the farmer is not 
the fool so many of his would-be 
leaders call him. He has been 
“oold-bricked”’’ until he has cut his 
wisdom teeth. One reason the Union 
has not today a larger membership 
is because too much has been promis- 
ed, and the farmer is afraid his hard- 
earned dollars will be ‘‘sky-larked”’ 
in some venture for the benefit of a 
smart stock promoter. 

It is my purpose in assuming the 
control cf this page of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, to try to encourage the 
farnier by showing how small things 
can be done, and not to discourage 
him by pointing out to him that he 
must do the impossible, or his efforts 
have failed; to encourage farmers 
everywhere to organize by showing 
concrete examples of what the Union 
has already done—by letters from 
the locals that have done something, 
from the county Unions that have 
done something—and from county 
State and National officials, showing 
the influence of these various 
branches of the organization on the 
business, educational and _ political 
sentiment of counties, States and the 
Nation. 


It will not be long after these let- 
ters begin to come in, before our 
discouraged brother will see that the 
Union has done a vast deal, and that 
it has much to offer to its members 
for their good and for the good of 
all the people. 


in whose brain 


Among the things we have to of- 
fer the farmers to join the Union, 
are the examples of hundreds of local 
Unions that have bought and sold 
together for their benefit; the in- 
fluence of local Unions on the social 
life of their neighborhoods, on the 
schools and churches; the influence 
of county Unions on the banking and 
warehouse accommodations of their 
sections; the influence of county and 
State Unions on legislation, and on 
the colleges of their States; the in- 





rural credits and domestic economy, 
are being studied by more trained 
men and women than ever before in 
the history of the world. 

Nothing to offer the 
joining the Union? 

Why, the bill of fare is as varied 
as the tastes of the men and women 
who are working the farms, the best 
places in the world to raise our chil- 
dren, and as wholesome as the beau- 
tiful sunlight of God. 


farmer for 





What the Union Stands For. 


NOWING that there 

readers of this paper 
understand the Farmers’ Union, and 
what it stands for, and for the re- 
freshing of the memories of careless 
members of the order, the Preamble 
to the Constitution, and Declaration 
of Purposes are published below: 








are many 
who do not 


CONSTITUTION. 
Preamble. 








In the course of modern industrial devel- 
opment we find it necessary that the farmer 
not. only apply the principles of scientific 
agriculture, but that he systematize his 
business by co-operation and apply the prin- 

les of scientific commerce. 

eneribive and wasteful methods of ex- 
change have been a constant drain on the 
farming class, and speculation has been al- 
lowed to demoralize markets and prevent 
the normal operation of the law of supply 
and demand. 

To enable farmers to meet these condi- 
tions and protect their interests, the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America has been organized for the follow- 
ing— 

Purposes: 

To secure equity, establish justice and ap- 
ply the Golden Rule. 

To discourage the credit and mortgage 
system, 

To assist our members in buying and 
selling. 

To educate the farming classes in scien- 
tific farming. 

To teach farmers the classification of 
crops, domestic economy, and the process of 


marketing. 
To systematize 
distribution. 


methods of productien and 


To eliminate gambling in farm products 
by boards of trade, cotton exchanges, and 
other speculators. 

To bring farming up to the standard of 
other industries and business enterprises. 

To secure and maintain profitable and 
uniform prices for cotton, livestock, and 
other products of the farm. 

To strive for harmony and good _ will 
among all mankind and _ brotherly love 


among ourselves. 

To garner the 
blood of martyrs, the 
dren, the sweat of 
virtue of a happy 
jewels known. 


tears of the distressed, the 


laugh of innocent chil- 
honest labor, and the 
home as the brightest 


——— 


Where the Work Must Begin. 


HATEVER may be the final so- 
lution of the farmers’ problems 
of marketing farm products, and of 
rural credits or farm finance—they 
will all be hastened to a right solu- 
tion, or indefinitely delayed, in pro- 
portion as farmers are organized in 
their home neighborhoods. 
Live local Unions in -every farm 
community will make live county 
Unions. Live county Unions will 


make live State Unions; live State 
Unions will mean a live National 
Union. Believing that this is the 


only logical growth, The Progressive 
Farmer wants letters from live local 
Unions all over the South, telling of 
what they are doing—for themselves, 
their neighborhood, industrially, fi- 





nancially, socially, politically, or oth- 
erwise. 
When we get this series started, 


we will call on county Unions thru- 
out the territory of The Progressive 
Farmer, to tell our readers what they 
are doing. And we will, from time 
to time, as occasion presents, ask the 
State Unions to tell us what they 
are doing. And the colleges will be 
requested to tell our readers what 
they are doing to help in a practical 
way in this great question of the dis- 
tribution of farm produce, and the 
co-related one of farm finance. 

In connection with this question 
of farm finance, it is now a good time 
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at all loads. 
A Gold Medal Winner. 


Write Today for Oil-Pull 
Catalog and Terms. 








The Busy Oil-Pull 


Burns Kerosene, the cheapest fuel a farmer can buy, 


Oil-Cooled, no freezing in cold weather. 

A Weather-Proof Tractor, burning kerosene 
(No other tractor can do this.) 
This Tractor won the Sweepstakes 
Prize at the Winnipeg Tractor Contest. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO., Inc., NASH IL 





_— 
A Rumely Oil-Pall Tractor 
never gets a rest and 
seldom needs one, 
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to state that the writer has been try- 
ing for some years in a more or less 
desultory way to bring about a better 
system of insurance’ investments, 
whereby the money which protects 
the policies would be placed in the 
section where the policies are writ- 
ten. He is very much gratified at 
the systematic study of this great 
question by the State Insurance Com- 
missioner of South Carolina. Largely 
thru his researches, and his annual 
reports, the people are beginning to 
see the uneconomic, yes, suicidal, fi- 
nancial policy they have been pur- 
suing all these years—actually send- 
ing beyond the borders of the State 
many times as much money as ever 
comes back in fire and death losses, 
depleting our section of ready cash 
enough to finance all our crops, and 
putting this cash in the reach of the 
market speculators of New York, 
while we have our annual conven- 
tions, and chase will’o-the-wisps of 
French-English syndicate money, or 
mythical $300,000,000 German loans 
to finance the cotton crop. One rea- 
son our fellow farmers of Germany, 
France and Great Britain can get 
money so much cheaper than we can, 
is because of the annual tribute the 
Southern farmer pays to the finan- 


cial system of these countries in 
their great international insurance 
companies. 


Another practical subject for local 
Unions to study and help solve: Mu- 
tual insurance—or to patronize only 
those foreign insurance companies 
which give the most liberal terms of 
local investment of the funds which 
protect their policy holders in the 
various States. 

Perhaps, if the writer had read 
the issue of The Progresive Farmer, 
devoted to marketing, before he un- 
dertook to edit this page, he might 
have concluded the subject so well 
covered that it would be useless to 
try to add anything. However, this 
subject, like the poor, will always 
be with us, and our children’s chil- 
dren will be wrestling with it, so we 
may just as well keep on now the way 
it has started. 





Special Notice to South Carolina 
Unions. 


WHITNER Reid, State Secretary, 

of Columbia, and E. W. Dabbs, 
State President, of Mayesville, wish 
to announce that they are open to 
engagements for Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days aud Thursdays. We need the 
other days for our office work and 
correspondence. County and local 
Unions who wish either of us, or 
either member of the Executiv2 Com- 
mittee, to meet them, will please bear 
in mind the days named above We 
wculd also request that committecs 
of local or county Unions or schools 
provide for railroad fare and hotel 
expenses of invited speakers. 

E. W. DABBS, President. 
J. WHITNER REID, Sec’y. 


He 
little 


who shunneth 
by little 


not smal!l faults falleth 
into greater.—Imitation of 


Save Big Money 


AKE advantage of our free offer on a Qu 
Feed Mill. We pay freight. Get our zo ee 
tory price. Standard of high quality for 46 yeai 
Grind any grain, separate or mixed, to the finest meal; 
also ear Corn with or without husk: 
Feed 


Quaker City ic 


10 Days Free Tria}! 


Lag. ay mig styles — hand qe 
power up to 20 horsepower. 

They grind fast, easy and with 
very little power. Write for 
/prices, guarantee, free catalog 
and catalog otf Standard Farm 
Supplies at reduced prices. 


The A. W. Straub Co. 
Dept, L 38 Filbert St. 
Philadetphia, Pa. 
Dept. 3701—09 BR. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago. Il. 


eg 
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BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket-knife. Saws any kind 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more tim 
with it than 2 men in any otherway, and doit easier. Send for 
FREE — catalog No. ane showing Low 
First order Acts “ee 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co. 

157-163 West Harrison St. _ A illinolg 











Money Saved---Money Made. 


A typewriter is an educator, a business 
getter and a time saver. Can you afford to 
run your business without one? No matter 
what business you are engaged in you need 
something with which to write your letters, 
you should get a typewriter, the day of the 
pen is passed and gone. } 

We sell all makes of rebuilt typewriters at. J 
greatly reduced prices. Write us before 
buying. 


x 


J.E. CRAYTON & CO. 
Typewriter Headquarters 
Charlotte, N.C. 




















TRY IT TEN DAYS AT OUR RISK 
Wonderful invention. No home where coa! oil lamps 
are used can afford to be without it. Low pri 
simple, clean, odorless, noiseless, 
60 hours on one gallon of coal oil. Guaranteed. 
AGENTS;22: marvelous, cheap, powerful white 
incandescent light is replacing ail other oil 
lights’ Territory is being taken fast, Write quick, if 
you want to get in on this money-making opportunity. 
Become our representative for your neighborhood and gé 
one free. Ask for agents’ wholesale prices and trial offer. 


MANTLE LAMP CO., 445 Aladdin Building, Chicago, Illinois 


AGENTS 1004, 








ht 


ited. New © ion. 
Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home 
needs tools. Sells at sight to Farmers, Plumb- 
ers, Machinists, Automobile Owners, in stores 
and the home. Made of Drop Forged high 
grade carbon steel, Essex Co.,N.Y. age ane eae 

y 120 first few days. G&mple free to worke 

g,, THOMAS MFG.CO1855 harass Bt.,Dayton, Ohto 














ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


) for your wagon. Use your old ru 


} them and make your wagon goodas 
Peis of solid 
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THREE YEARS DRAINAGE PROGRESS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Law was Passed in 1909, and Already Drainage Districts 
Have Been Organized Embracing 900,000 Acres—Where Drain- 
age Will Pay, a Majority of Land-Owners Can Compel Unprogres- 


sives to Join in. 





By Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
tT HAS been estimated that there 
| is in North Carolina about 2,100,- 
000 acres of unreclaimed swamp 
lands, and investigations have 
shown that at least 1,250,000 acres 
of this land may be profitably drain- 
ed and reclaimed for agricultural 
purposes In addition to this, there 
jsa vast area Of land now under culti- 
yation, Which is insufficiently drained, 
and also a large acreage along the 
creeks and rivers of central and wes- 
ten North Carolina, which cannot 
be cultivated because of being 
constantly overflowed. These over- 
fowed lands can be reclaimed by 
dredging these creeks and rivers. 
While it had been long known that 
much of these swamp and overflowed 
areas Was capable of being drained, 
and that such areas would then make 
good agricultural lands, yet it form- 
erly was thought that only in very 
limited areas would it be possible 
effectually to reclaim these lands, be- 
cause there were no adequate laws 
in the State which would enable 
drainage on a large scale to be car- 
ried on. Principally through the in- 
fluence of the North Carolina Drain- 
age Associatgon, a bill entitled ‘“‘An 
at to Promote the Public Health, 
Convenience, and Welfare by Levee- 
ing, Ditching, and Draining the Wet, 
Swamp, and Overflowed Lands of the 
State and to Provide for the Estab- 
lishment of Levee or Drainage Dis- 
tricts* * * * *’? was passed by the 
General Assembly of 1909, and 
amended in 1911, on the recommen- 
dation of the same Association. Thru 
the operation of this law, it has been 
found possible and praeticable to 
drain large swamp and overflowed 
areas in the eastern and central por- 
tions of the State. 


Put in a sentence, the law simply 
provides that a majority of the res- 
ident land-owners of any land that is 
covered with swamp or is constantly 
being overflowed can, under the pro- 
Visions of this act, organize a drain- 
age district, if upon examination by 
&acompetent drainage engineer and 
land-viewers, it is shown that it is 
practicable to drain the land, and 
that the benefits derived by the land 
Will be in excess of the cost of drain- 
age. Thus, where the majority of 
land-owners desire to accomplish 
something, which in the end is for 
the public good, as well as for pri- 
vate gain, they can not be blocked in 
this work by a few unprogressives. 
The law also provides as to how the 
fevenue shall be raised for paying 
the cost of the drainage. 


The Drainage Law, as amended, 
is very satisfactory, and, since it was 
passed, three years ago, petitions 
have been signed for 57 drainage 
districts, of which 39 are in eastern 
North Carolina, and 18 are in Pied- 
Mont, North Carolina. These dis- 
tricts embrace approximately 900,- 
000 acres of perhaps the finest ag- 
Neultural land in the State. In sev- 
eral districts the work has already 
been completed, and splendid crops 
ae now being grown where formerly 
it was either swamp land,or land that 
Was permitted to grow up in woods 
and brush on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the crop. 

Two important ends will be reach- 
d by proper drainage of these swamp 
and overflowed lands, that is, (1) 
the promotion of agriculture and (2) 

conservation of the public health. 
It is admitted that drainage lies at 

€ basis of successful agriculture 
in all the Coastal Plain region, and 
the elimfmation of preventable dis- 
fases, and the maintenance of normal 
falth to the individuals of a com- 
hunity, also add greatly to the com- 
Munity’s assets: therefore, with the 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 

reclamation of these lands, their ag- 
ricultural value will be greatly en- 
hanced as well as their desirability 
as places of residence, so that the 
probability of attracting the right 
sort of settlers and home builders to 
these sections of our State, will be 
greatly increased. 

The Fifth Annual Convention of 
this Drainage Association will be 
held in Raleigh, November 26 and 27. 
The successful carrying out of any 
drainage project depends upon the 
hearty co-operation of all the land- 
owners in the district, as the tract 
of land which can be successfully 
drained, without reference to con- 
tiguous lands, is very rare. This 
Drainage Association has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of informing 
its members and others interested 
in drainage, and creating among them 
such a spirit of harmony and unity 
as will insure each drainage project 
the success it merits. 





A 50-YEAR’S TEST OF TILE 
DRAINAGE. 


When Work is Done Well, It Virtual- 
ly Lasts Forever. 





T IS a demonstrated fact that when 

a system of tile drainage is prop- 
erly put in that it will work for 
ages. In fact, tile that were laid 50 
years ago on my farm, are doing bet- 
ter work than the newly constructed 
system. With this form of drainage, 
the water is removed from the sub- 
soil, which permits plant roots and 
insects to descend to its level, form- 
ing millions of minute channels, they 
being afforded an outlet, remain 
open, increasing the porosity of the 
soil, enabling it to take care of 
excessive rainfalls, and greatly as- 
sisting the capillary action during 
a period of drouth. 

By tile drainage, the process of 
filtration abstracts every particle of 
humus and plant food, which has 
been suspended by contact with the 
soil, thereby correcting the most ex- 
hAustive effect of man’s soil tillage. 
This plant food being deposited in a 
free soil, is in due time searched out 
by plant roots, and goes into the 
formation of foliage, fiber and grain, 
instead of into creek bottoms and 
branches, as in case of surface drain- 
age. The water being removed from 
the subsoil, permits the air to de- 
scend, correcting the harmful acidity 
and hastening the natural organic 
changes in insoluble plant food. 

We know that plants feed on di- 
gested (decayed) organic matter 
that has been prepared artificially 
(chemically) or naturally by the soil, 
then dissolved and taken up in li- 
quid form. The soil being nature’s 
stomach, where bacteria act on the 
inert matter, and transform it to 
plant food, it cannot perform its 
functions properly if conditions are 
unfavorable. They are only perfect 
when what water falls on the sur- 
face percolates through the soil and 
admits air to the subsoil. 

FEF. P. LATHAM. 





Remember This. 


ILE must go in right, or the tile 
is worthless, and experience is 
necessary to put it in right. The man 
tile draining for the first time, had 
better look up some experienced help. 
—-—Mississippi College Press Bulletin. 
In drainage the first thing to con- 
sider is, have you a good outlet? If 
you have, the way is easier. Next, 
have you fall in your outlet, The 
more fall the better; you cannot get 
too much.—Mississippi A. & M. Press 
Bulletin. 








The biggest value of all! 


1913 MITCHELL 


$1500 $1850 $2500 




















HERE IT IS! There is the whole 
thing about this wonderful new 
Mitchell car—the value. -Thereis nothing 
equal to it, nothing like it has ever been 


produced, to give the buyer so much for 
his money. 


What does he get? First of all—best of all—the real, 
long stroke, T-head motor—the motor that is going to revolu- 
tionize motor building. The Mitchell motors have a 6 and 7 
inch stroke; the stroke that gives tremendous power---nothing 
can match it. 


The T-head Motor 


We know that this improvement—the T-head motor with 6 and 
7 inch stroke, and properly balanced bore—is the right idea at last, 
and the most valuable improvement that has ever been developed in 
automobile mechanics. Think of an engine like this in a moderate 
price car. Do more than think about. Ask people who know, and 
see the car yourself. It is a revelation. 


Other Mitchell Features 


There are some more things that make the big value in the 1913 
Mitchell: The extra long wheel base; the new, French Belaise 
springs, the complete electric lighting system; electric starter— 
independent of each other, and both operating from driver’s seat. 


We want to emphasize the fact that this big value of the Mitchell 
1913 cars has been obtained without any sacrifice of the high stand 
ard of material and workmanship always maintained in our plant. 


All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and center control; Bosch ignition; 
Firestone demountable rims; rain-vision wind-shield; Jones speedometer; silk 
mohair top and covers; Turkish upholstered cushions; Timkin front axle 
bearings; gauges on the dash to show air pressure and oil pressure; gauge in the 
gasoline tank which: shows the amount of gasoline it contains; and a portable 
‘trouble-finding”’ electric lamp which can be conveniently attached. 


PRICES 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, electric 
lighting system, and 36-inch wheels 


Prices 
Wheel base Stroke F. O. B. Racine 
j-passenger Six 60 H.P., 144-in. SMS 869: Se KOE Od Ree SNS WS OOD EE $2500 
5-passenger Six 50 H.P., 132-in. TOS 555.5655 FASS KSC E RTT SH EROS SS RR ON 1850 
2-passenger Six 50 H.P., 132-in. EEL, 6350 004 60 w pe bee WA See 3 1850 
5-passenger Four 40 H.P., 120-in. 6:55:99 Hdd Gerd Gene dePEhdi- teak oes 1500 
2-passenger Four 40 H.P., 120-in. De BG? 65 66 RFF 900 8650S CNET RT ET OOD 1500 . 


We’ve been making vehicles for 78 years and are the 
largest actual producers of six-cylinder cars in the world 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Mitchell Motor Co., of Philadelphia, 
441 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CORRECT DEPTH FOR UNDER-DRAINS. 





On Most Lands Four Feet Will Be About Right—Half a Foot 
Less May Give Equally Good Results on Soils of Moderate Tex- 


ture—Three Feet 


is Shallow Drainage. 





By Jesse G. Whitfield, Demopolis, Ala. 


HE OBJECT of under-drainage 
is to secure for crop 
much aerated soil as the crop 
can utilize. A crop, to be in its best 
condition for growth and yield, must 
have at its disposal a sufficiency of 
plant food, and neither too muea nor 
too little of ground air, and ground 
water. The presence of air in the 
soil is required to effect those chem- 
ical cobminations and recombina- 
tions by which the crude manurial 
content of the soil is prenared for 
the use of plants; and pro- 
cesses can go on in the soil ibove the 
water-table only. The question of 
depth, then, resolves itself into the 
questions: How much soil would 
the roots of crops occupy if they had 
free access to it? How low should 
the water-table stand if the crop is 
to have the requisite amount of soil, 
and at the same time a sufficiency of 
moisture? 

If we assume that a certain depth 
best answers these requirements, 
then an ideal condition would be 
such that the soil below the drains 
would always be filled with water, 
which would be constantly supplied 
to the soil above the drains by capil- 
lary action. That this most favorable 
condition could not last for a very 
long time after the drains stop dis- 
charging is readily seen, for if dry 
weather continues after the water- 
table passes the drainage level, the 
water must continue to recede, and 
in time, the crop must begin to suf- 
fer. The recession of the water-ta- 
ble is not always incident to pro- 
longed rainless periods. The water- 
table may even rise during such a 
time as a consequence of the ability 
of soil to attract moisture from a 
humid atmosphere, tho there be no 
precipitation in the form of rain. 
Springs that had dried up sometimes 
begin to run again, tho no rain had 
fallen during the interim, and 
drains that had stopped discharging 
water have begun dripping at their 
outlets after a few davs of cloudy 
weather. 


How much the soil may be relied 
upon to collect moisture from the at- 
mosphere, depends upon the charac- 
ter of the soil, and upon its ‘physical 
condition, or degree of mellowness. I 
have in mind a certain level plateau 
of Orangeburg sandy loam, in which 
the water of wells stands some 30 
feet below the surface, and yet this 
land is not considered as being thirs- 
ty. There is a garden, an orchard, 
a cotton field, in close proximity to 
the wells, and the land has a local 
reputation of being very productive. 
It is not probable that the surface 
soil of this land owes humidity 
entirely to capillarity action thru 
30 feet of earth. 
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Deep and Shallow Drainage. 


We will call two to and one- 
half feet shallow, three feet medium, 
and four feet and over, deep drain- 
age. Ever since under-drainage be- 
gan aS a permanent improvement, 
there have been advocates all 
three, each side ready with argu- 
ments in support of its favorite the- 
ory, but in reviewing the history of 
English practice, extending through 
three generations, I that 
there was a steady advance from 
shallow to deep drainage, with about 
four feet as a limit, and that much 
shallow work done in the earlier 
stages of drainage progress, has been 
torn out, and the land drained to a 
greater depth. 

Evaporation, by causing clay soils 
to shrink, is an agent of quite as 
much importance as the drains them- 
selves in accomplishing the drainage 
of these soils, and if asked how deep 
clay soils could be drained, I would 


two 


of 


observe 


ask: “How deep will they crack?” 

In this connection I have in mind 
a structure of soil in which a free 
sandy loam, or a mold of some depth 
rests upon a structure of stiff clay. 
The clay is kept moist by the mulch- 
ing of free soil above it, and con- 
tinues a dense, putty-like mass, 
known to some as hard-pan. From 
such land there is little or no run- 
off until it is filled to the surface. 
The water sinks down to the clay, 
which is thus kept continually full, 
and practically the only drainage is 
by lateral filtration. If the clay 
stratum forms a basin, or if the 
tract be of considerable extent, it is 
either a marsh or‘a pond. If a depth 
of three feet can be gotten without 
burying the drains in the clay, it is 
advisable not to exeeed this. No ad- 
vantage would be derived from go- 
ing deeper, for at least a very long 
time, during which the efficacy of the 
drains would be positively diminish- 
ed, to say nothing of increased cost 
due to the necessity of placing the 
drains at shorter intervals, if laid in 
the clay structure. I here attempt 
to show that clay when kept con- 
tinually moist by an over-lying free 
soil can be drained inperfectly, or 
not at all, and this explains why some 
deep drains in soils of this kind hav 
been disappointing. Mine operators 
understand how a structure of clay 
of a few inches thickness, lying be- 
tween the roof of the mine and the 
surface, may make all the difference 
between a wet mine and a dry mine. 


Give the Roots a Chance to Go Down. 


If we can arrive at a correct no- 
tion as to the depth crop roots would 
penetrate the soil, if they had free 
access to it, we can also fix the proper 
depth for drains; for in the absence 
of any proof to the contrary, we will 
assume that the roots would extend 
to the same depth in all drained soils, 
without regard to character of soil. 
I have had the opportunity to see 
for myself that cotton roots, in drain- 
ed clay soil, penetrate as far as three 
and one-half feet below the surface. 
But farm crops will not send their 
roots into stagnant water, and this 
fact explains why crops that had 
started off to growing on retentive 
soils during favorable weather, are 
checked in their growth by a wet 
season, after which they have a ten- 
dency to parch. The roots having 
entered deep into the soil are drown- 
ed by the rising water, are thrown 
off by the crop, and after the water 
again recedes, the crop, having lost 
its deep roots, is occupying only the 
first few inches of soil, and must con- 
sequently suffer from want of water. 


In a field that had been drained 
feet deep and planted in cotton, 
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The .25 Caliber COLT: 


—_ 


Hammerless! 
Solid Breech! 
Automatically " 


(3-4ths 
Actual size 


of Pistol) 


Protection ! 


. o 
This compact little COLT “* Six-Shooter 
is only 41% inches long, weighs but 13 
ounces, yet has the speed, accuracy 
and hard-hitting qualities that give con- 
fidence in an emergency. 


Shoots metal-jacketed bullets as fast as 
the trigger is pulled; ejects the 

‘ empty shells end rooeds automatic- 
ally for each shot. 





Combined with these features is 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY FROM 
ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE 
—the Grip Safety automatically 
locks the action until the trigger is 
purposely pulled—no worry on 

your part. 





‘*You can’t forget to make it safe!” 
SEE THIS PISTOL AT YOUR DEALER’S 


\ 


Write for free Catalog E, descriptive 
of all COLTS in calibers .22 to .45. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-In 5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, 8. 
others doing if. Why not you? Pull an acre of 
stumps a day. Double the land value—grow Dig 
crops on virgin soil! Geta 


C., does it, Thousands of 


—the only all steel, triple power stump puller 
made. ore power than a locomotive. 60% 
lighter, 406% stronger than castiron puller, 30 
days’ free trial. 3 year guaranteeto replace, free, 
castings that break fromany cause. Double 
safet 
an 


ratchets. Free book shows photos 
letters from owners. Special price 
Will interest you. Write pow. Address | 
Hercules Mfg. Co, 180 21st St. 
Centerville, fowa 








Cheapest Because Best 


You know by experience that the 
best is always the cheapest. 


Let us prove to you that the 


McKay Stalk Cutter 


is the one best and that it does cut cotton and 
corn stalks better, cleaner and closer than any 
other. A postal will bring you proof. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg. Co. 


DUNN, N. C. 











I noticed after the 
in, and the drains were again .dis- 
charging water, that quantities of 
small roots passing down the drains 
had lodged against the iron grating 
at the outlet of the main drain. The 
mass of roots accumulating in this 
way had almost completely filled the 
main drain from the end back sev- 
eral feet, and it was necessary to re- 
move the grating and substitute a 
valve opening outward so the roots 
could pass out as they were washed 
down by the water. These roots, re- 
sembling masses of matted hair, cer- 
tainly belonged to the cotton crop of 
the season just then passed, for they 
had the peculiar taste of cotton roots, 
and no trees, or other crops—not 
even grass—had been allowed to 
grow on the land. 

I think what I have said shows 
that the change from shallow to deep 
drainage has been a movement in the 
right direction, and that the opinion 
held by most of the later writers that 


winter rains set 





materially lessened the trouble ai 
expense arising from the slipping 

gether of the sides of the trenchef 
Of course, when cutting through 

rise in the ground, and it is desiré 
to maintain the four-foot depth 

the lower ground beyond it becom 
necessary to go deeper than four fe 

Again, in intercepting the water #% 
springs, or the seep water comill 
down from higher land, a depe 
greater than four feet, in some cas@ 
is required, in order to convey awa 
the subterranean water which, if #8 


drains should be placed four feet be- 
low the surface, is about correct. 


When Shallow Drainage Will Do. 


We shall settle on four feet, then 
as a general maximum depth for un- 
der-drains. This depth should be se- 
cured in all soils except those for 
which shallow drainage has been rec- 
ommended. Cost, however, must 
sometimes be recognized as an im- 
portant factor in determining depth. 
When working through mud flats, I 
have sometimes found it necessary 
to content myself with shallower 
depths, owing to the increased tend- 
ency of soft earth to cave at the 
greater depth, which would have 
made shoring necessary. In one sys- 
tem of drainage, executed in Trinity 
clay, when the ground was very wet, 
several miles of drains which were 
intended to be four feet deep, were 
put in at 34 feet, as it was found that 
the small difference of half a foot 


der it to the lower ground beyond. 
Speaking generally, and with @ 
present knowledge of the subjeé 
nothing is to be gained by gol 
much beyond four feet. In lan@ 
with a smooth surface 3% feet, or 
those level bottom lands which c@ 
tain numerous slight depressid 
with no outlets, three feet below @ 
sags would constitute good drainé 


drain were shallowed, might pass Um 
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Lessons From Denmark. 


(Continued from page 13.) 
ms. If all the farmers of the 
mith who have over 100 acres of 
md apiece could sell off half their 
plus land in small farms to worthy 
Hitlers, even if it were done at a 
nt temporary sacrifice, the value 
their remaining land would in- 
pase enough in ten years to make 
‘one of the most profitable policies 
by section has ever adopted. 

the Big Land-Holders Benefit. 


Mt is the unanimous testimony of 
bropean countries that small hold- 
increase land values. Wherever 
Government starts a scheme for 
ping men buy small farms, the 
Sine of land goes up. Wherever 
mall holdings already prevail, the 
Sino of land increases—not merely 
he price of small holdings but the 
Mea of large tracts as well. If a 
has a large plantation surround- 
@ by small farmers, he can get per- 
haps 50 per cent more for it than he 
ould get in a country of large plan- 
Hons. The small farmers around 
Pare willing to buy portions to in- 
mease their own holdings; and per- 
from a distance are willing to 
s small farms out of it, seeing 
here are enough small farms nearby 
p provide a society for them. This 
s what one ‘hears everywhere in 
lenmark: that the men with large 
states have benefited immensely by 
he movement for small holdings, as 
hey certainly did in Treland. A 
Manish ex-Cabinet Minister says: 
p greater the number of small 
de the more rapid is the in- 
sein the value of land.’’ Similar 
iniony, and even more emphatic, 
} by a distinguished English 
thority, Seebohm Rowntree, who 
/made a most painstaking study 
f Belgian agriculture: 

' "Where land is much subdi- 
‘yided,” he says, “its rent and 
“price are usually higher than 
elsewhere. In both Belgium 
and England the demand for 
‘small farms is greater than the 
deniand for large ones, as com- 
paratively few persons are pos- 
Sessed of sufficient capital either 
to tent or buy the latter, and so 
there is but little competition to 
acquire them when they are put 
upon the market. But this is 
not the case with small. ones.’ 


Supply is Better Where Small 
_ Farms Are Numerous. 

If the number of white home-own- 
Small farmers in the South were 
bubled, not only would the small 
irmers we already have, be benefited 
the ways I have already mentioned, 
t the owner of a big plantation 
ould sell half his acreage to them 
ind find the remaining half worth as 
uch as the whole is worth under 
sent conditions. Moreover, his 
bor Supply—not the shiftless, igno- 
f at, unprofitable kind of labor, but 
me really efficient, worth-while sort 
would be improved. In Denmark, 
me testimony is given, that while 
me big estate owners at first declared 
the creation of small holdings 
ould ruin or demoralize their labor, 
hany of them now declare that mat- 
in this respect have improved 
ther than worsened. The small 
Olders, or little farmers, when work 
Rot pressing on their own farms, 
® glad to earn something by help- 
mg the big farmer. The farm boys, 
iso, being less intent upon running 
Mi to town than they would be if 
heir parents were tenants, are more 
Wailable as laborers. Moreover, 
own men who would, under ordi- 
ty circumstances, enter some town 
ade are quite content to work as 
arm hands, seeing that there is a 
mance, when they get a nest egg, 
acquiring small farms of their 
nh. In Germany, as Sir Gilbert 
ker reports,— : 
“Agricultural labor for the 
large farms is most plentiful 
‘Phere peasant proprietary exists. 
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3 tablespoons Cottolene 
3 egg yolks 
i cups flour 1 cup freshly mashed potatoes 
teas 
teasp’n gr’d mace 4 teasp’n gr’d nutmeg 
Cream the Cottolene, add su 
stirin potatoand milk,add flour gradually ;use 
more if necessary. Rollandcutall doughnuts 
needed before frying. 
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The little tots are always 
fond of pastry, but if made from lard 
it’s bound to be greasy and indigestible, 
and isn’t good for their little stomachs; if made from 
butter, it’s too expensive—at present butter prices. 


Cottolene 


is far better than lard because it is a vegetable product, never makes 
food greasy, never causes indigestion. It is the equal of butter at about 
one-third the price. So why be extravagant? 

Feed the “kiddies” their 
fill of pastry—if made from 
Cottolene it won’t harm 
them. 


Cottolene is both econom- 
ical and healthful. 





TRY THIS RECIPE: 





Doughnuts , 
1 white debe a 


poon salt 3 teaspoons baking powder 


r, then the eggs, 





Fry in deep Coftolene. 





Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 





The largest emigration occurs 
from, and the agricultural labor 
is most scarce in, districts oc- 
cupied by large estates.”’’ 


In Denmark a man is. willing to 
work on the farms because. for him 


“the door of hope is open, but in Eng- 


land an official Government report 
explains that the farm laborer is not 
willing to work on the farms, but 
instead goes to town, because, the 
land being held in big estates, he 
cannet hope to save and buy a tract 
of his own, And he is not content 
to remain as a hireling for life. 


Getting More People South Would 
Not Increase Competition. 


Of course, when it comes to invit- 
ing settlers to the South—as we must 
do, if we are to get the great body of 
small farmers we need and must 
have—some very good people are 
afraid of the ‘‘competition” bugaboo, 
but a moment’s sound thinking 
should rob it of its terrors. The 
farmer’s market is world-wide. His 
neighbor two miles away is hardly 
more his competitor than the Hindu 
cotton grower in far-away India, the 
Argentine cattleman on the banks of 
La Plata, or the wheat farmer on 
the Russian steppes. Any settlers 
willing to leave the West would be 
just as much our competitors, if they 
went north to Canada instead of com- 
ing south to us. Moreover, most all 
of them, instead of taking up cotton 
growing, would engage in diversified 
farming and stock raising, and sup- 
ply Southern markets with millions 
of dollars worth of meats and food- 
stuffs, we now impoverish ourselves 
and our soils to buy from other sec- 
tions. 

I have gone into this matter at 
considerable length, because it seems 
to me that there is no hope of co- 
operation becoming widespread and 
truly effective in the South, nor is 
there hope indeed for our beloved 
section to attain anything like the 
greatness we covet for it, until we 
resolutely turn all the energies of 
government and citizenship definitely. 
towards the only true goal—making 
the South a great democracy of 


home-owning small white farmers. 
We have all heard in our school-boy 
days of the old Roman who ended 
every speech in the Forum with the 
Latin words, ‘“‘Carthago delenda est” 
—“‘Carthage must be destroyed.” 
Our purpose now is not to destroy 
anything, but to build up, but the 
earnestness of the old Roman may 
well be ours. We should make the 
keynote of every agricultural move- 
ment in the South, and might well 
end every speech with the words, 
“Smali holdings must be encour- 
aged.” 

It is on this sure foundation that 
the Danish system of co-operation 
has been laid. 





A Progressive Country Minister. 


COUNTRY minister in Holmes 

County, Ohio, Rev. Charles Mars- 
ton, is demonstrating what a country 
church can mean to a rural com- 
munity. This church is located in a 
farming section, and the congrega- 
tion is made up of farming people. 
Last winter, Mr. Marston organized 
a farmers’ club, which held its meet- 
ings in the church during the winter 
months. A lecture course is another 
feature of the church activities. Last 
September a home-coming picnic and 
a rural life conference were held, at- 
tended by over 500 people. Church 
socials are held at various times 
throughout the year in order to get 
the people together outside of relig- 
ious worship. In short, this church 
has become a social center with a 
minister, who is alive to the needs 
of his people, a combination that 
makes for a satisfied, progressive and 
religious community. 


’ 





Exact Obedience. 
A lady staying in a hotel was frightened 


by a noise like that of a person running 
about in a room over the one she “occupied. 
In “How to be Happy Tho Civil,’”” the Rev. 
E. J. Hardy tells the story: 


The noise went on at intervals for two 
nights, and then changed, as if the occupant 
on the floor above had gone mad and was 
skipping about. The lady did not believe in 
ghosts, but she was afraid of them, so she 
asked the proprietor to investigate the mys- 
tery. 

It was a sick foreigner obeying the im- 
perfectly understood directions of an English 
medical man: “Take the medicine two 
nights running, then skip a night.” 





OUR HEALTH TALK. 











Typhoid Vaccination Again. 

E RECENTLY answered a cor- 

respondent who wished tO Know 
if The Progressive Farmer Editors 
were taking their own advice in the 
matter of vaccination to prevent ty- 
phoid fever. In addition to the Ed- 
itor-in-chief, Managing Editor, and 
the Secretary-Treasurer, we should 
have added that. Dr. Butler, Vic- 
President and Editor, has also taken 
the treatment. The Progressive 
Farmer maintains an office in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as well as Raleigh and 
Birmingham, and Mr. J. A. Martin, 
our General Field Representative 
there, writes us as follows: 

“We have all been vaccinat- 
ed (for typhoid) in the Mem- 
phis office. Except for a sore- 
ness, that lasted four or five 
hours after the second applica- 
tion, we suffered little or no 
inconvenience. After the over- 
flow here this spring more than 

35,000 white people in the city 

of Memphis were vaccinated 

free of charge, by the Board of 

Health. No record was kept of 

the thousands of prosperous 

people who paid their family 
physicians to. do the work. The 
only people who refused to be 
vaccinated were -the Negroes.” 

Is Vaccination Worth While? 

N THE Philippine Islands, 3,500,- 

000 people were vaccinated, ac- 
cording to army reports, without the 
loss of a life or even a serious infec- 
tion, and six thousand lives a year 
are saved by it. 

Pittsburg, Pa., has had quite a 
number of virulent cases of smallpox 
recently. For example: during the 
week ending September 14, there 
were 18 cases and three deaths; dur- 
ing the week ending September 21, 
there were 14 cases and seven deaths. 
A total in two weeks of 30 cases and 
ten deaths. 33 1-3 per cent death 
rate. One out-of every three cases 
died. Would you rather have small- 
pox or be vaccinated ?——Exchange. 
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Completely Equipped 


Completely Equipped. 4 


40,000 people buy this ear and 


reduce the cost for each other 


ERE only one automobile made 
by a factory it would come sky 
high to the lone purchaser. It 


would cost thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars. 


But when 40,000 people insist that 
their car be built in one factory—each 
car comes at the rock bottom price— 
less than one thousand dollars apiece. 


This accounts for the exceptional 
value Overland buyers secure. Com- 
bined buying power—the 20th century 
economy factor—is the key. This is the 
reason folks talk “‘ Overland” this fall, 
from Seattle to Savannah and Portland 
to Pasadena. Never before has there 
been such a car at such a price. It 
astonished the civilized world. 


The Overland 69T is the direct result 
of evolution. A limited output of good 
cars was the acorn from which the oak 
grew. The better Overlands became 
known—the more folks wanted them. 
The more Overlands made—the less 
each cost. Because the more raw mater- 
ial bought—the less the unit expense. 
Thus, every year, Overland prices have 
been reduced. 


Realize the tremendcusness of this 
Overland production; try to visualize a 
procession of 40,000 Overlands. This is 
not an estimated output. Dealers con- 
tracted for 39,000 cars before a public 
announcement was ever made. Our 
output is 150 cars a day—nearly 1000 a 
week. Right now we are over 3000 cars 


behind our immediate shipping orders 
and have been for ninety days. 


How else—were it not for this won- 
derful production efficiency—could $985 
buy the highest priced features in motor 


Something new in 
a motor car book 
a aa Free 


RESH from the presses after months’ 
FR preparation, we have just received a 

consignment of our big, interesting 
1913 book. Every one should have a 
copy. It is the most educational piece of 
motor car literature published: Nothing 
more complete can be secured. 


This book discusses motor car con- - 
struction in general. Filled with vital 
information, written in good, understand- 
able style, it will be read with interest. 

The preparation and distribution of this 
book de luxe cost us thousands of dollars. 

This was absolutely necessary as our 
silent salesman. Our 2,000 agencies, as- 
sociated salesmen, district managers and 
factory representatives have never yet 
been able to call on all inquiries for Over- 
land information. So this book was pre- 
pared as anaidtothem. We got it out 
in proper fashion—the way we always do 
things. 

This fine work is yours, free. Just 
drop us a~postal end you'll get it by 
return mail, 

Address Dept. 99 


car construction? Set the big quali 
features down on paper; balance the 
up in other cars; compare them; stué 
them; you cannot match them for leg 
than $1200 in any other factory in Ame 
ica. Size, strength, seating capacity 
wheel base, chassis construction, com 
fort, beauty and finish — this mod 
matches any $1200 car manufactured, | 
Where in a car at less than $1200 ca 
you secure a thirty horsepower mote 
a wheel base of 110 inches—center c 
trol, three-quarter floating rear axle 
drop-forged I beam front axle, fitté 
with expensive Timken and Hyatt bea 
ings P The double set of drum type, i# 
ternal expanding and external contra 
ing brakes—13 inches by 2% inches= 
are not surpassed on $1500 cars. a 
Consider the economy in buyi 
equipment for 40,000 cars. Here on tH 
985 car you get the very finest acce 
sories manufactured —those placed ¢ 


- $5000 cars. It has a Warner speedome 


—the best made; it has a fine mohair 
and boot; it has a clear vision wil 
shield; it has a self-starter and Prestt 
lite tank. . And all for the one pric 
there are no “extras.” _ 

Our greatest problem is in supp 
the demand. The entire 1913 Over 
output is contracted for. If you want 
Overland we advise quick action. 

See the Overland dealer in ye 
vicinity. He is at your service. Hi 
a and address supplied by us if y 
wish. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Self-Starter 
30-Horsepower 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
110-Inch Wheel Base 
Timken Bearings 

Center Controf 


Warner Speedometer 

Remy Magneto 

Prestolite Tank 

Mohair Top and Boot 

Clear Vision Wind 
Shield 

















